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Part  I. 


Many  of  the  sidelights  in  the  history  of  Sir  W.  Ealegh 
require  to  be  examined  and  analysed  much  more  carefully 
than  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper, 
or  even  a  proximate,  estimate  of  the  statements,  facts,  and 
opinions  respecting  them  that  are  contained  in  the  various 
public  and  contemporary  MSS.  and  printed  documents,  as 
well  as  in  modern  works.  Under  each  of  these  headings, 
wide  differences  of  views  will  be  found  recorded  in  divers 
biographies  and  histories.  In  many  instances  these  must  be 
attributed  to  the  partial  or  imperfect  examination  of  the 
subject,  but  in  some,  the  omission  of  the  context,  or  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  important  documents,  which 
might  prove  antagonistic  to  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
writer,  betray  the  partisan  character. 

These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  contents  of 
three  State  papers  or  documents  that  record  the  action  of 
the  King  and  Council  against  Sir  W.  Ealegh  on  his  return 
to  England  from  his  last  voyage  to  Guiana,  and  particularly 
to  the  printed  explanation  of,  and  justification  for,  his  execu- 
tion. The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  and  to  examine, 
very  minutely,  each  of  these  papers.  Owing  to  its  length  it 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  two  tracts,  to  which  Sir  L.  Stukeley's  name  is 
attached  as  their  author.     The  examination  of  the  third — 
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the  King's  "  Declaration  " — must  be  deferred  for  the  pre- 
sent.i 

Sir  L.  Stukeley's  "Apology." 

The  first  document  of  which  Sir  L.  Stukeley  was  the  author 
• — termed  by  him  his  "Apology  " — was  a  written  attempt  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  conspiracy  and  false- 
hood made  against  him  by  lialegh,  whom  he  had  arrested  by 
royal  order,  in  June  or  July,  1G18,  and  who  remained  in  his 
custody  until  he  had  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  on  9  or  10 
August. 

The  second  paper  bearing  Stukeley's  name  as  its  writer, 
and  generally  known  as  his  "Petition,"  was  published  on 
26  November,  a  month  after  Ealegh's  execution.  It  was 
professedly  an  answer  to  the  "scandalous  aspersions  cast 
upon  him  "  by  Ealegh,  in  his  farewell  speech  on  the  scaffold, 
on  29  October,  1618. 

The  third  was  issued  from  the  press  on  the  day  after  the 
preceding  one,  and  had  for  its  title,  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
Demeanor  and  Cariage  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  .  .  .  and  of 
the  true  motiues  and  inducements  which  occasioned  His 
Maiestie  to  Proceed  in  doing  Justice  vpon  him,  as  hath  bene 
done."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  the  King's  justification  for 
ordering  Kalegh  to  be  executed. 

(Although  many  portions  of  the  introductory  remarks  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  various  biographies  of  Kalegh,  their 
repetition  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sequence  of  events.) 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  history  of  Ealegh's  ill-fated  expedition  to  Guiana, 
that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  (Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de 
Acuna,  better  known  by  his  later  title  of  Count  of  Gondomar) 
had,  from  the  period  when  Ealegh  first  proposed  the  voyage, 
been  vehemently  opposed  to  it,  and  had  used  every  endeavour 
in  his  power  to  induce  the  King  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  it ; 
but  although  unsuccessful  in  this  respect,  he  succeeded  in 
Ealegh's  privileges  and  objects  being  confined  to  narrower 
limits,  and  that  he  (Ealegh)  "should  be  delivered  to  the 
Spaniards  if  he  did  the  least  harm  "  to  any  Spanish  subjects. 

1  Brief  references  in  the  text : — 

01dys  =  W.  Oldys,  "Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegli,"  in  works,  A^ol.  I  (1829). 

Gardiner  =  S.  R.  Gardiner,  "History  of  England,"  Vols.  I-III  (1883). 

Hallam  =  H.  Hallani,  "  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  2  vols  (1850). 

Edwards="Life  of  Sir  AV.  Ralegh,"  2  vols.  (1886). 

J.  Shirley  =  "  Life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh  "  (1667). 

Spedding  =  J.  Spedding,  "  Letters  and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,'"  Vol.  \l  (1872). 

Stebbing=W.  Stebbing,  "Sir  \V.  Ralegh"  (1891). 

Other  references  given  in  full. 
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That  Goiidoraar's  instructions  were  from  the  very  onset  for 
him  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Ealegh  is  tolerably  certain — 
emphatically  so  from  the  time  when  the  intelligence  of  the. 
burning  of  St.  Thomas  was  received  at  Madrid.  This  was  in 
April,  about  which  period  it  also  reached  England.  The 
King  of  Spain  (Philip  III,  called  the  "Pious")  directed 
Gondomar  ''  to  exaggerate  as  much  as  you  can  Pialegh's  guilt 
and  try  to  get  the  King  (James)  to  make  a  great  demonstra- 
tion." The  latter  assured  Gondomar,  "  that  Ealegh  shall  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity  .  .  .  and  that  Ealegh's 
friends  and  all  England  shall  not  save  him  from  the  gallows." 

This  last  quotation  was  made  soon  after  James  had  issued 
his  proclamation  on  II  June,  and  shows  that  Ealegh,  on  an 
ex-partc  statement,  he  not  having  yet  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
had  already  been  condemned  by  the  King,  whose  subsequent 
actions  proved  his  unswerving  determination  to  ensure 
Ralegh's  execution. 

The  foregoing  extracts  (and  many  of  a  similar  character 
could  be  quoted)  are  taken  from  M.  A.  S.  Hume's  "  Sir  Walter 
Ealegh"  (1898),  332-4,  359-66.  The  following  is  tran- 
scribed from  the  preface  of  that  work  : — 

"  He  was  deliberately  sacrificed  to  tlie  importunities  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Gondomar.  .  .  .  I)r.  Gardiner  has  to  some 
extent  lifted  the  veil,  but  the  exact  process  and  reasons  of  Ralegh's 
ruin  by  Gondomar  have  hitherto  never  been  set  forth  in  Gondomar's 
own  words.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume 
that  it  was  no  private  revenge,  it  was  with  no  desire  to  inflict 
punishment  for  the  injury  actually  done  on  the  last  Guiana  voyage, 
that  led  Gondomar  to  hound  Ralegh  to  death,  for  he  was  practi- 
cally condemned  before  he  sailed,  but  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
to  England  that  all  South  America,  at  least,  belonged  to  Spain  " 
(xi,  xii). 

(Hume  quotes  long  portions  of  the  correspondence  of 
Gondomar  and  the  Spanish  King,  but  omits  several  of  the 
important  dates.  Gardiner  records  the  dates  and  other 
particulars,  but  gives  only  short  quotations.) 

Whether  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  this  extract  be  correct  or  not  may  be  open  to  question ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  this  section  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  claimed  by  Spain,  from  having  been  granted 
to  that  country  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  in  1493, 
the  first  year  in  which  he  held  the  see,  and  the  one  during 
which  Columbus  discovered  America. 

According  to  Rymer,  the  King  issued  a  Proclamation  on 
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11  June,  1618,  declaring  his  "displeasure  at  the  capture  of 
the  town  of  S.  Thomas  by  Sir  Walter  Kawleigh,  and  order- 
ing all  who  know  of  it  to  give  information  to  the  privy 
council."^  No  one  could  possibly  object  to  the  matter  being 
thoroughly  investigated,  nor  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
aware  had  such  a  question  been  raised ;  why,  therefore, 
Spedding  wrote  the  following  paragraph  is  unknown,  as  it 
was  certainly  unnecessary  : — 

"The  stoutest  historical  and  literary  anti-papist,  as  long  as  he  can 
keep  this  fact  in  his  mind  (the  burning  of  St.  Thomas),  will 
hardly  maintain  that  the  case  did  not  demand  investigation  "  (353). 

On  the  next  day  Sir  L.  Stukeley  left  London  for  Plymouth, 
liaving  received  "  a  verbal  commission  "  (Spedding,  355)  for 
the  apprehension  of  Ealegh.  The  latter  author  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  date  (11  June)  "coinciding  so  nearly  with  the  news 
of  Kalegh's  arrival  in  England,  as  to  suggest  a  connexion 
between  the  two.  The  exact  day,  indeed,  when  '  the 
Destiny '  anchored  in  Plymouth  harbour  does  not  seem  to  be 
known"  (354).  Based,  however,  on  Stukeley's  statement, 
Spedding  affirms  that  the  ship  had  arrived,  but  "  had  been 
arrested,"  prior  to  12  June,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  Pro- 
clamation was  issued.  He  then  makes  what  appears  to  be 
the  following  suggestio  falsi : — 

"  I  suppose  it  had  been  thought  prudent  to  keep  the  proclama- 
tion back  till  his  arrival,  lest  it  should  supply  him  with  an 
additional  motive  for  seeking  a  foreign  port'^  (351). 

But  according  to  the  most  competent  authorities,  Ealegh 
did  not  reach  Plymouth  until  after  Stukeley  had  commenced 
his  journey  ;  thus  Edwards  dates  his  arrival  as  21  June 
(I,  649) ;  Gardiner  records  it  as  "three  or  four  weeks  later" 
than  23  May,  on  which  day  Captain  North  related  "  the  miser- 
able story  to  the  King"  (III,  131).  Oldys  (513)  and 
Schomburgk-  assign  it  to  "the  beginning  of  July."  One 
important  point  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Pialegh's 
biographers — How  was  it  that  on  a  mere  "  verbal "  order, 
Stukeley  should  hurry  off  to  Plymouth  on  the  day  after  the 
issue  of  the  Proclamation  to  arrest  Ealegh  ?  A  most  unusual 
mode  of  procedure,  in  the  case  of  one  affirmed  to  be  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Nor  was  it  until  some  days  liad  elapsed 
after  he  reached  his  destination,  that  he  received  a  royal 
command  for  him  to  bring  his  prisoner  "  to  appeare  before  the 

^  Hardy's  "Syllabus."     Spedding  prints  its  entire  text,  353-4. 
2  Ed.  "Ralegh's  Discovery  of  Guiana"  (Hakl.  Soc,  1848),  220, 
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Lords."  This  was  followed  at  a  later  date  (23  July)  by  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  Privy  Council,  "rebukinge  me  of 
delaies  and  vaine  excuses,"  complains-  Stukeley,  and  requir- 
ing him,  ''  all  delays  set  apart  .  .  .  safely  and  speedily,"  to 
produce  before  them  "the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Ealegh " 
(Edwards,  I,  655).  What  was  the  cause  of  the  great  delay 
between  these  two  orders?  In  his  speech  on  the  scaffold 
Ealegh  said,  "  He  (Stukeley)  left  me  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
or  ten  days  to  go  where  I  listed,  while  he  rode  about  the 
country"  (J.  Shirley,  229).  C4ardiner  accounts  for  it  thus: 
"  Kaleigh  was  sick,  or  pretended  to  be  so.  This  would  quite 
account  for  Stukeley's  neglect  of  him"  (III,  137).  But  the 
latter  was  far  from  being  the  disinterested  and  ill-used  man 
he  reported  himself  to  be  during  this  period,  and  was  looking 
after  his  own  interests,  being  busily  engaged  hi  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  other  stores  contained  in  the  ship  "Destiny." 
How  much  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  we  know  not,  but 
three  months  later  Ealegh,  in  his  first  testamentary  note, 
remarked,  "  I  desire  that  hee  may  give  his  account  for  the 
tobacco."^ 

Before  leaving  Plymouth,  Stukeley  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  French  physician  (or  quack)  named  Manourie,  who  was 
engaged  by  him  "  to  double  the  part  of  doctor  with  that  of 
spy,"  and  was  employed  by  him,  "  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  pretended  to  be  the  attendant  of  Ealegh"  {ibid, 
I,  656).  The  services  of  each  were  fully  paid  for  by  the 
Government ;  and  statements  made  by  them,  and  accepted  as 
evidence  against  Ealegh,  will  be  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paper.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  Manourie's 
name  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  him,  in 
Stukeley's  "  Apology." 

Stukeley's  charge  of  Ealegh  terminated  when  he  had 
deposited  his  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  on  9  or 
10  August,  1618.  (According  to  Camden,  it  was  on 
9  August,  but  Oldys  affirms  this  to  be  a  mistake,  but  does 
not  suggest  any  other  date.)  On  the  day  following,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  made  a  written  report  of  his 
stewardship,  of  which  the  original,  or  a  replica,  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.-  Spedding  is  the  only  author  who 
has  devoted  any  special  attention  to  the  contents  of  this 
document ;  and  he  asserts  it  to  be  "  a  simple,  straightforward, 
inartificial  statement  .  .  .  very  much  in  earnest,  and  (as  far 

1  Edwards,  II,  494. 

■''  Ashmol.  MS.,  830,  29.  A  transcript  (verb,  et  lit.)  of  it  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A.     No  copy  recorded  amongst  the  State  papers. 
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as  I  can  see)  quite  true."  He  does  not  regard  the  writer  as  a 
spy,  but  as  one  who  had  no  other  "object  besides  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  commission,"  the  report  of  which  he 
deems  "  fair  and  sufficient."  Then  he  attempts  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Ealegh  by  declaring  that  it  was  his  "double 
dealing";  and  "that  the  stratagem  by  which  he  (Ralegh) 
was  caught,  though  it  involved  dissimulation  and  deceit, 
w^as  one  of  those  which  are  always  allowed  in  war,"  espe- 
cially ''in  a  case  which  cvidciitly  demanded  it"'^  (VI,  380-1); 
a  singular  admission  to  excuse  the  act  of  a  professional  spy. 
The  whole  of  Spedding's  comments  read  as  though  he  held 
a  professional  brief  in  favour  of  Stukeley  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  Ealegh. 

The  "great  burst  of  popular  indignation,"  whicli  ensued  in 
consequence  of  Stukeley 's  action,  had  instigated  the  latter  to 
write  his  "  Apology,"  giving  as  his  reason  for  so  doing, "  I  haue 
bine  accused  for  conspiracy  and  falshood  towards  him :  I 
therefore  held  it  bee  hooffull  for  me  to  recollect  the  passages 
of  my  imployment  where  with  I  desier  to  satisfy  all  good 
and  honest  men." 

He  affirms  that  on  first  learning  of  Ealegh's  project  to 
escape,  he  deemed  it  so  "  grosse  an  abuse  of  his  Majesties 
princly  goodnesse,"  that  he  "  could  not  but  abhore  his  liipo- 
crisie:  which  the  better  to  vnniaske,  I  seemed  to  condisent 
vnto  him."  When  between  Staines  and  London  he  obtained 
further  information,  "  wherwithall  his  Maiestie  beinge  in- 
formed :  /  had  shortly  after  the  iniunction  of  his  Maiestie  to 
secretie,  and  commission  to  do  as  I  heme  done :  Then  was  it 
grone  the  secret  of  the  Kinge,  which  to  reuail  or  disohay  had  hine 
treasonous  trcchery"  ^  Gardiner,  except  on  this  statement  of 
Stukeley,  makes  but  few  comments  on  the  "  Apology  "  ;  but 
he  adds  to  the  above,  that  Ealegh  was  only  to  be  arrested 
"at  the  last  moment"  ;  and  again,  "  as  had  been  prearranged, 
he  was  arrested  at  Woolwich."  ^  This  mode  of  procedure 
James  may  have  regarded  as  "  kingcraft,"  but  in  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  individual  would  be  termed  "  low  cunning." 

Spedding  asserts  that  Stukeley  was  the  "easy  dupe"  of 
Ealegh  (YI,  380) ;  but  a  man  w'ho  could  wriggle  out  of  the 
responsibility  attached  to  his  dealings  with  "the  latter,  was 
not  one  to  be  easily  duped  or  trapped  by  him. 

The  "Apology"  was  certainly  Stukeley's  report  of  the 
execution  of  the  commission  he  had  received  from  the  Kinii 

^  Italics  not  in  the  original.  ~  Italics  not  in  the  original. 

^  III,  140.  The  authorities  mentioned  hy  him  do  not  include  these 
additions. 
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and  Council.  It  was  not  printed  at  that  time,  and  probably 
for  the  reason  that,  had  it  been  published,  the  underlined 
portion  would  have  shown  how  deeply  the  King  was  imph- 
cated  in  the  disreputable  affair. 

The  contents  of  the  so-named  "Apology"  are  mainly 
limited  to  some  details  of  the  leniency  and  kindness  Stukeley, 
on  his  own  representation,  exhibited  towards  Ealegh,  until 
the  latter  showed  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  such  considerate 
treatment  by  his  attempts  to  escape,  after  which  he  acted 
according  to  the  directions  he  received  from  the  Kmg.  Its 
mild,  complaining  tone  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  in- 
temperate conduct  he  displayed  just  previous  to  the  arrest  of 
Ealeo-h,  as  narrated  by  Captain  King,  who  was  present  on 
that  ^occasion.  When  Ealegh  was  being  rowed  to  the  ship 
by  which  he  expected  to  escape  to  France,  he  began  to 
express  some  doubts,  was  "  not  well  satisfied  .  .  .  then  began 
Stucley's  part,  cursing  and  damning  himself  that  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  venture  his  life  and  fortune  with 
a  man  so  full  of  doubts  and  fears.  He  swore  that  if  the 
watermen  would  not  row^  on,  he  would  kill  them ;  and  per- 
suaded Ealegh  that  there  was  no  such  danger  as  he  suspected." 
After  this,  Ealegh  took  "some  things  out  of  his  pockets 
(whether  more  rubies  powdered  with  diamonds,  our  author 
does  not  say),i  and  gave  them  to  Stucley,  who  all  this  time  not 
only  hugged  and  embraced  him,  as  it  seemed  with  the  greatest 
tenderness,  but  made  the  utmost  protestations  of  love,  friend- 
ship, and  fidelity."  2  In  the  Memoir  of  Stukeley  in  the 
"  D.N.B."  we  read  :  •'  He  has  been  represented  as  a  mean  spy, 
professing  friendship  in  order  to  worm  himself  into  Ealegh's 
confidence,  which  he  betrayed  to  the  king.  For  this  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  solid  foundation."  This  is  wholly 
negatived  by  Stukeley 's  own  confession,  already  quoted. 
Moreover  the  closing  scene  before  the  arrest,  as  related  by 
Captain  King,  corroborates  it.  Stukeley  was  simply  a  well- 
paid  spy,  who  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  what  he  said  or 
did.  Further  remarks  will  have  to  be  made  about  it  in 
another  portion  of  this  paper. 

The  "Apology"  remained  in  MS.  until  1829,  when  it  was 
first  printed  by  Oldys,^  then  by  Spedding  (413-15);  both  in 
modernized  English. 

1  According  to  Manourie,  Ralegh  tried  to  bribe  Stukeley  while  on  their 
way  to  London  by  money,  and  "  a  lewell  .  .  .  made  in  the  fashion  of  haile 
powdered  with  Diamonds,  with  a  Rubie  in  the  raiddest"  (statement  in  the 
"  Declaration  "). 

2  Quoted  by  Oldys,  535-6. 

3  *'^Yorks  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh,"  Yl,  783-5. 
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We  pass  on  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  other  two 
State  papers,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  viz. 
Stukeley's  "Petition"  and  the  King's  "Declaration,"  the 
publication  of  the  former  preceding  the  latter  by  one  day 
only.  At  first  sight,  judging  from  their  titles  and  assigned 
authors,  they  seemed  to  be  issued  for  different  purposes ;  but 
when  investigated  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  joint 
object  was  an  attempt  to  allay  the  general  excitement  of  the 
public,  that  was  being  exhibited  towards  all  those  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  execution  of-  Kalegh.  Previous  to 
their  examination  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  review 
the  various  steps  that  led  up  to,  and  necessitated,  their 
publication. 

After  Ptalegh  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  on  9  or  10  August, 
the  reports  of  the  two  spies,  Stukeley  and  Manourie,  w^ere 
no  doubt  submitted  to  and  discussed  by  the  Privy  Council,  of 
which  the  summary,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  that  contained  in 
the  "  Declaration."  For  five  weeks  Ptalegh,  except  for  several 
examinations  by  the  latter  body,  appears  to  have  passed 
a  comparatively  quiet  time.  (Although  the  orders  were  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Council,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  King,  to  whom  many  of  the  communications  were  made 
direct,  was  the  directing  power  in  everything  relating  to  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  Ealegh.)  It  was  then  decided 
to  place  him  in  the  custody  of  one  with  unrestricted  power, 
who,  as  a  professional  spy,  was  not  only  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  that  office ;  but  was  also,  like  his  former 
master,  Sir  Eobert  Cecil,  a  pensioner  of  Spain.  This  was 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  who  "  was  selected  for  the  dishonourable 
task  of  worming  out  of  Ealegh  sufficient  admissions  to  con- 
demn him"  ("D.N.B."),  for  which  purpose  he  received  the 
following  instructions : — 

"1618.  Sept.  10.  The  Council  to  Sir  Thos.  Wilson.  Com- 
mission him  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  take  charge  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  to  remain  constantly  in  his  company,  and  keep  him  safe 
and  close  prisoner,  to  suffer  no  person  whatever  to  have  access  to 
him,  or  to  speak  to  him,  except  in  his  own  hearing,  and  that  only 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  communicate  to  them  anything  that 
occurs  worth  notice."  ^ 

He  remained  under  Wilson's  supervision  and  charge  from 
11  September  (14  September,  according  to  the  "D.N.B.,"  but 
the  State  papers  indicate  the  earlier  date)  until  15  October, 
and  from  the  letters  (preserved  among  the  State  papers) 

1  "Cal.  S.  p.  Dom.,"  James  I,  XCIX,  s.  7,  Cat.,  p.  568. 
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that  passed  between  him,  Sir  E.  Nauiiton,  and  the  King,  we 
are  made  aware  of  the  iniquitous  proceedings  that  were 
practised  to  obtain  statements  and  admissions  from  lialegh 
that  would  serve  to  incriminate  him ;  and  also  of  the  harry- 
ing he  underwent  for  nearly  six  weeks.  These  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  extraordinary  animus  exhibited  against  Ealegh 
by  the  Court  party.  (In  "  Fragmenta  Eegalia/'  the  work  of 
Naunton  in  his  later  years,  he  was  more  just  and  temperate 
in  his  comments  on  the  character  of  Ealegh.)  The  general 
trend  of  their  depreciatory  remarks  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts : — 

"  Wilson  to  Naunton.  Sept.  14. — 'He  Ealegli  praised  the  bravery 
of  the  Romans,  in  ending  life  by  suicide  rather  than  meeting  any 
base  death.  .  .  .  Does  not  think  he  has  the  courage  to  try  left.' "  ^ 

"Naunton  to  Wilson.  Sept.  14. — 'Hopes  he  will  gain  ground 
of  the  hypocrite,  the  best  comfort  being  that  he  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  him.'"^ 

Do  these  two  extracts  refer  to  the  probability  of  Ealegh 
committing  suicide  ?  or  to  his  speedy  execution  ?  or  to  some- 
thing worse  ?  In  his  "  Life  of  Ealeigh,"  J.  A.  St.  John 
expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  Ealegh's  life,  while  in  the 
charge  of  Wilson,  was  not  safe.^  Spedding  ridiculed  his 
statement,  but  the  above  quotations  show  that  he  had  some 
substantial  reasons  for  his  belief.  Spedding  could  raise  all 
kinds  of  innuendoes  against  Ealegh,  but  made  no  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  Wilson  towards  his  prisoner. 

"Wilson  to  the  King.  Sept.  18.— 'Has  done  his  best  to  work 
out  what  he  could  from  this  arch-hypocrite  [Raleigh].'"'^ 

"  Wilson  to  the  King.  Sept.  21. — 'Has  not  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  promise  Raleigh  any  favour,  as  on  authority  from  His  Majesty ; 
but  has  merely  used  the  hope  of  mercy  as  a  bait,  being  the  only 
one  that  could  draw  him  on  to  confess  anything.'"^ 

"  Wilson  to  the  King.  vSept.  30. — 'Some  have  thought  him  in- 
discreet in  his  dealings  with  the  arch  impostor.' " 

(Delivered  to  His  Majesty  in  liis  Concel  Chaml)er,  at  Whytelial, 
which  the  Lords  told  me  he  redd  unto  them  the  next  day,  and 
apprehended.)^ 

Was  it  creditable  for  the  King  to  encourage  a  subordinate 
officer,  a  professional  spy,  to  write  to  him  in  this  style,  and 

1  "Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,"  James  I,  XCIX,  ii.  10. 

2  Ihid.,  XCIX,  n.  11,  Cat.,  p.  570. 
^  Ed.  1868,  n,  297-300. 

■*  Ibid.,  XCIX,  n.  48. 
•'  Ibid,,  XCIX,  n.  58. 
•5  Ibid.,  XCIX,  11.  96. 
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show  his  bias  against  the  prisoner  by  calling  him  opprobrious 
names  ?  It  was  a  mean,  underhand  way  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  evidence,  but  tallied  with  James's  view  of  "  kingcraft."  ^ 

Wilson  not  only  intercepted  Lady  lialegh's  letters  to  her 
husband,  but,  with  IS^aunton's  aid,  he  induced  her  to  write 
some  "on  particular  points  of  inquiry."-  He  had  him  re- 
moved from  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Wardrobe  Towner  to 
the  upper  room  in  the  Brick  Tower,  with  tlie  remark, 
"  Though  it  seemes  nearer  heauen,  yet  is  ther  no  meanes  of 
escape  fro  thence  for  him  to  any  place  but  into  Hell."^ 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  employed  to  worm  out  from 
Ealegh  all  that  could  be  used  in  evidence  against  him,  but 
all  his  efforts  were  apparently  unavailing  and  insufficient  for 
the  King's  purpose,  and  he  retired  from  his  ofhce  on  15  Octo- 
ber, it  is  said  at  his  own  request,  but  more  probably  from 
some  intimation  that,  owing  to  his  failure,  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  "Declaration" 
omits  all  references  both  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  inquiries. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  3  October,  pro- 
bably expressed  the  public  opinion  at  that  period  that 
Ealegh's  life  would  be  preserved :  a  hope  that  was  speedily 
dispelled  by  the  unrelenting  determination  of  the  King  for 
his  execution. 

"  Sir  E.  Harwood  to  Carleton. — '  It  was  exspected  yt  his  ma*^® 
bcinge  at  Hampton  Courte  woulde  haue  brought  fulle  sone  newes, 
&  some  it  bathe,  not  muclie  hauinge  little  to  doe  I  wente  thither 
S'^  Walter  Ealeighs  business  trouble  the  Lo.  muche  the  Kinge  had 
a  disposition  to  haue  hanged  him,  but  it  coulde  not  hansomelye  bee 
soe,  it  is  likelye  now  he  sliall  hue  as  longe  he  can  by  nature.'"* 

James  was  apparently  becoming  weary  of  the  whole 
matter,  especially  as  the  evidence  of  the  three  spies,  as  well 
as  that  obtained  from  the  examination  of  various  witnesses, 
and  from  Ealegh  himself,  seemed  to  be  insufficient  to  procure 
the  condemnation  of  the  latter,  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  King  had  set  his  heart.     Even    Gardiner,  who 

^  That  James  encouraged  tliis  alnisive  style  of  language  against  Kalegli  is 
proved  by  the  contents  of  Lord  H.  Howard's  letters  to  liini  during  the 
closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  life.      Vide  "Trans.  D.A.,"  XXXV,  567-9. 

2  Edwards,  II,  371-3. 

■■'  The  remarkable  instructions  of  Sec.  Naunton  to  Wilson  (in  which  he 
employs  the  most  disgraceful  language  against  Ralegh),  and  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  relative  to  Ralegh's  close  confinement  in  the  Brick  Tower — 
written  14  September — and  of  "Wilson's  reply  to  Naunton  containing  this 
remarkable  quotation,  dated  17  September,  are  printed  in  Ap]iendix  B. 

'♦  "S.  P.  Dom,"  James  I,  Vol.  ClII,  s.  14. 
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generally  viewed  Ealegh  from  the  adverse  side,  thus  seems 
to  doubt  its  iiisulBciency.  "Those  who  think  lialeigh  was 
helped  to  escape,  in  order  that  an  additional  excuse  might  be 
found  to  hang  him,  are  of  course  those  who  resolutely  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  was  any  real  ground  for  proceeding 
against  him  already"  (III,  140).i  At  last  he  ordered  the 
srx  Commib^sioners  (Abbot,  Bacon,  Worcester,  Caesar,  Naun- 
ton,  and  Coke),  who  had  been  originally  appointed  to 
examine  lialegh  soon  after  his  admission  into  the  Tower,  to 
report  upon  the  whole  case.  They,  after  "  divers  meetings 
and  conferences,"  sent  in  their  report  to  the  King  on 
18  October.2  By  whom  the  report  was  drawn  up  is  unknown, 
but  from  a  draft  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Coke  having 
been  discovered,  Spedding  attributes  it  to  him.  There  is, 
however,  greater  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon;  and  this  seems  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  phrase  in  it  as  to  the  Divine  Eight  of  Kings,  being 
repeated  verl.  d  lit.  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  King's 
"  Declaration,"  a  vf ork  generally  believed  to  have  been  framed 
by  him.  In  their  reply,  the  Commissioners  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  two  forms  of  procedure : — 

"  The  one,  that  together  with  the  warrant  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  ToAver,  if  your  Majesty  shall  so  please,  for  his  execution,  to 
publish  a  narrative  in  print  of  his  late  crimes  and  offences  ...  as 
well  in  respect  of  the  rjreat  effluxion  of  time  since  his  attainder,  and 
of  his  employment  hy  your  Majestifs  commission,  as  for  that  his 
late  crimes  and  offences  are  not  yet  known.  .  .  .  The  other  form 
(whereunto,  if  your  Majesty  so  please,  we  rather  incline)  is  that 
your  Majesty  is  so  renowned  for  justice,  it  may  have  such  a 
proceeding  as  is  nearest  to  legal  proceedimj ;  which  is,  that  he  be 
called  before  the  whole  body  of  your  Council  of  State,  and  your 
principal  Judges  .  .  .  and  that  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentle- 
men of  quality  be  present  to  hear  the  proceedings." 

.  Two  days  later  the  King  replied  in  a  letter,  extraordinary 
for  its  admissions.  To  the  first  proposition  he  expressed  his 
dislike  "  that  there  should  be  only  a  narrative  sett  forth  in 
print  of  bis  crimes  together  with  our  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion." To  the  second  he  objected,  because  anything  ap- 
proaching a  public  examination  "  ivonld  make  him  too  popidar, 

1  "  It  was  the  ohvious  intention  of  the  Court,  by  committing  Ralegh  to  the 
charge  of  a  relation  [Sir  L.  Stukeley],  and  allowing  him  to  he  a  prisoner  at 
large,  to  encourage  him  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  so,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Avorld,  acknowledge  a  consciousness  of  guilt"  (Introd.  to  reprint  of  the 
"Declaration,"  in  "Somers'  Tracts,"  II,  1809,  422). 

-  Printed  at  length  in  Spedding's  work,  361-2.  Also  in  Appendix  C. 
Cf.  an  abstract  by  Edwards,  I,  G89-90. 
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as  VMS  found  hy  experience  at  his  arraignement  at  Winchester. 
Secondly,  it  were  too  great  honor  to  him  to  have  that  course 
taken  against  one  of  his  sort,  which  we  have  observed  never 
to  have  been  used  but  toward  persons  of  great  qualitie,  &c." 
He  then  mentions  "a  middle  course,"  which  consisted  in 
Ealegh  being  called  before  the  six  Commissioners,  "  and  that 
the  examinations  be  read,  and  himself  heard,  and  others 
confronted  with  him  who  were  with  him  in  this  action. 
And  then,  after  the  sentence  for  his  execution  which  hath 
been  thus  longe  suspended,  a  declctration  be  presently  putt 
forth  in  print,  a  warrant  being  sent  down  for  us  to  signe  for 
his  execution."  1 

In  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  sentences  in  italics  (not  so  in 
the  original)  demand  especial  attention.  The  Commissioners 
give  something  more  than  a  hint  of  the  privilege  possessed 
by  the  King,  either  to  pardon  Ealegh  or  to  revoke  the  death 
sentence,  and  support  it  by  referring  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  that  sentence  was  passed  upon  him  (fourteen 
years),  and  -to  his  subsequent  "employment  by  your  Majesty's 
commission  " ;  one  of  the  points  urged  by  Ealegh  at  his  final 
examination  as  being  equivalent  to  a  pardon :  "  for  in  all 
reason,"  said  he,  "he  must  be  master  of  his  owne  life  that 
hath  power  ouer  other  men's."  ^  But  James  displayed  his 
determined  opposition  to  a  public,  or  even  to  a  semi-public, 
trial ;  his  fixed  resolve  being  to  allov/  nothing  to  interfere 
with  Ealegh's  condemnation.  His  remarks  upon  the  "  too 
great  honour  "  only  serve  to  show  his  meanness,  and  might 
well  have  been  spared. 

James  was  utterly  opposed  to  Ealegh  being  tried  in  public, 
because  at  his  former  trial  his  ''  witt  .  .  .  turned  the  hatred 
of  men  into  compassion  of  him."  A  strange  admission  to  be 
made  by  a  King  who,  according  to  Spedding,  had  "  that 
scrupulous  regard  to  justice,  upon  which  we  know  he  prided 
himself";^  a  statement  uncorroborated  by  what  is  known  of 
his  history.  Gardiner  affirms  "he  could  not  indeed  bear  to 
send  Ealeigh  to  the  scaffold  without  hearing  him  in  his  own 
defence"  (III,  146),  bat  this  is  the  very  thing  wliich  was  not 
permitted  to  him,  and  the  only  occasion  or  opportunity  he 
had  of  defending  himself  was  on  the  scaffold,  immediately 
before  his  execution. 

^  "  Fortescue  Papers"  (Caind.  Soc,  1871),  57-8.  A  copy  of  the  King's 
letter  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

2  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  31  October.  "  S.  P.  Doni.,"  James  I,  Vol. 
cm,  s.  58. 

3  "Evenings  with  a  Reviewer"  (1881),  IT,  133. 
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Upon  that  memorable  trial  in  1603,  the  eminent  judge, 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  thus  comments :  "  The  extreme  weakness 
of  the  evidence  was  made  up  by  the  rancorous  ferocity  of 
Coke,  who  reviled  and  insulted  Ealeigh  in  a  manner  never 
imitated,  so  far  as  I  know,  before  or  since  in  any  English 
court  of  justice,  except  perhaps  in  those  in  which  Jeffreys 
presided."^  Coke  used  such  terms  as  these  against  lialegh : 
"  Thou  viper,"  "  notoriousest  Traytor,"  "  thy  viperous 
treasons,"  "  damnable  Atheist,"  "  Spider  of  Hell,"  etc.  Al- 
though of  Judge  C.  J.  Popham  it  is  recorded  in  Blundell's 
''Worthies"  (7)  that  he  "strove  to  repress  the  vituperation 
of  Coke,  the  Attorney-General,"  yet  his  interposition  was  of 
a  feeble  character,  and  only  employed  on  one  occasion.  But 
in  his  final  address  he  termed  lialegh  "  a  base  spy  for  the 
enemy,"  on  what  portion  of  the  evidence  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  he  also  taxed  him  with  atheism,  a  matter  not  alluded 
to  in  the  trial;  and  gave  a  most  singular  explanation  why 
Cobham,  the  sole  witness  against  him,  was  not  called.  In 
his  "  Critical  History  of  England "  J.  Oldmixon  remarks : 
"  Sir  Walter  was  condemn'd  .  .  .  being  tir'd  out  of  his  Life  by 
the  Bawling  of  the  King's  Council"  (ed.  1726,  II,  58). 
The  account  of  the  trial  depends  much  as  to  whether  the 
writer  favoured  the  Court  party  or  not.  Of  the  latter,  the 
following  is  a  good  example :  "  At  his  Arraignment  at 
Winchester,  his  carriage  to  his  Judges  was  with  great  dis- 
cretion; humble,  yet  not  prostrate;  dutifuU,  yet  not  dejected: 
Towards  the  Jury  affable,  but  not  fawning ;  not  in  despair, 
nor  believing,  but  hoping  in  them;  carefully  perswading 
them  with  Eeasons,  not  distemperately  importuning  them 
with  Conjurations ;  rather  shewing  love  of  life  than  fear  of 
death."  So  wrote  Arthur  Wilson  in  his  "History  of  James  I  " 
(1653),  117 ;  that  is  to  say,  within  living  memory  of  the 
trial,  at  which  he  was  probably  present.  Here  is  one  extract 
•from  Sir  W.  Sanderson's  "  Aulicus  Coquinaria^,"  belonging  to 
the  same  period  (1650),  91,  in  his  remarkably  weak  reply 
to  Sir  A.  Weldon's  "Court  and  Character  of  King  James": — • 

"  Sr.  Walter  was  admitted  a  chair,  pen,  Inck  and  paper  for  his 
memory.  And  truly  he  rather  tyred  the  Court  and  Jury,  with 
Impertinencies." 

(The  stationery  materials  were  not  supplied  to  Ealegh 
until  the  trial  had  considerably  advanced.) 

The   worthlessness   of   liis    work   is   also   shown   by   the 

^  Quoted  from  his  "  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,"'  in  "  D.N.B.,"  subject, 
"  Coke." 
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favourable  character  he  gives  of "  the  base  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  notorious  for  his  malignant  letter  to  James. against 
Kalegh  and  others,  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  Cecil,  he 
was  seeking  to  undermine  during  the  last  two  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  for  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners (with  Cecil)  at  the  trial ;  and  for  being  one  of  the 
principal  instigators  of  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  Overbury, 
which,  luckily  for  him,  was  unknown,  and  did  not  come  to 
trial  until  after  Howard's  death :  and  yet,  Sanderson  affirms, 
the  latter  died  "full  of  years  and  Honourable  fame"  (66-7). 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  full  account 
of  the  trial,  contained  in  the  "State  Trials"  of  Hargrave, 
Howell,  Phillipps,  or  Jardine,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  and  trutlifulness  of  the  above  extract  from  Wilson's 
work. 

It  seems  that  public  rumours  were  rife  from  time  to  time 
that  Ealegh  would  receive  a  reprieve,  and  such  continued  to 
within  a  week  of  his  execution,  as  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Carleton  from  Chamberlain,  dated 
24  October.  Eespecting  "  the  conveyance  of  iewels,"  etc., 
at  the  time  of  the  King's  accession,  no  comments  are  found 
in  any  of  the  numerous  biographies  of  Ealegh,  nor  is  it 
susceptible  of  explanation  at  the  present  date. 

"  Yt  went  current  all  this  weeke  that  S^  AValter  Ealeigh  had  the 
libertie  of  the  towre,  but  yt  grew  only  vpon  the  discharge  of  his 
guardian  S^  Thomas  wilson  yo^  old  acquaintance  :  but  for  ought 
I  heare  he  is  not  secure  yet,  though  he  have  [sic]  now  good  meanes 
to  redeeme  his  demerits  yf  he  can  speake  to  the  purpose  in  a  cause 
wherin  he  was  lately  examined  about  the  conveyance  of  iewels 
and  such  like  matters  at  the  King's  first  coming ;  and  for  w*^^  and 
other  abuses  in  sale  of  lands  et  et."^ 

The  Commissioners'  Eeport  of  18  October,  and  the  King's 
reply  two  days  later,  contain  the  earliest  suggestions  that 
were  made  for  the  issue  of  a  public  manifesto  of  Ealegh's 
"late  crimes  and  offences."  His  execution  took  place  on 
29  October ;  then,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  three  weeks, 
we  get  the  first  tidings  of  a  declaration  being  in  course  of 
preparation. 

"Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  21  November,  1618. — '"We  are  so 
full  still  of  S'^  Walter  Raleigh  that  almost  every  day  brings 
foorth  somewhat  in  this  kind,  besides  divers  ballets  wherof  some 
are  called  in,  and  the  rest  such  poore  stuffe  as  are  not  worth 
the  ouerlooking,  but  when  this  heate  is  allayed,  we  shall  have  a 

1  "S.  P.  Doni.."  James  I.  Vol.  CIII.  n.  45. 
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declaration  touching  him,* that  shall  contradict  much  of  that  he 
protested  w"^^^  so  great  asseveration,  hut  the  proofes  had  neede  he 
very  pregnant  and  demonstrative,  or  els  they  ivill  hardly  preuaile^ 
the  other  verses  go  abrode  in  the  K[ing]^  and  S  N[aunton's]  name, 
though  I  never  heard  before  that  he  had  the  vertue  of  versiefieng, 
and  I  shold  have  thought  he  had  not  now  the  leasure.'''^ 

On  all  occasions  of  public  interest  ballads  appear  to  have 
exercised  the  function  of  newspapers  in  the  dissemination 
of  current  events,  through  the  agencies  of  flying  stationers, 
booksellers,  ballad  singers,  etc.,  but  none  of  those  relating 
to  Ealegh's  execution  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  been 
preserved.^ 

Of  the  verses  associated  with  the  names  of  the  King  and 
of  Secretary  Naunton  no  traces  have  been  discovered. 

Six  days  later  we  have  an  official  account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Declaration,"  on  27  November,  preceded  on  the 
previous  day  by  that  of  Stukeley's  "  Petition,"  of  which  this 
is  the  earliest  intimation  that  such  a  work  was  even  con- 
templated. 

"  Sir  R.  Naunton  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  27  November, 
1618. — '  It  may  please  your  Lordship,  Sir  Lewis  Stukelyes  peticion 
was  published  yesterday  ;  the  declaration  is  this  day  (upon  the  dis- 
patch of  this  packet)  to  follow  after.  ...  I  have  spoken  to  him 
[the  printer]  for  copies  to  send  over  to  his  Majesties  ambassadors 
and  agents  abroad.' "  ^ 

One  day  later  brings  forth  the  following  remarks : — 

"Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  28  November,  1618. — 'You  will 
find  little  in  S^  Lewes  Slukeleys  apologie  [the  "Petition"  is 
alluded  to]  but  that  they  strive  to  beray  one  another,  yt  is 
like  ice  shall  have  no  further  declaration,  yf  this  may  satisfie, 
?//^  hitherto  finds  little  credit,  but  now  when  I  was  come  thus 
far  my  man  brings  me  autenticall  declaration  of  all  that  busi- 
nes.  I  have  not  read  of  yt  (more  then  the  title)  for  yt  came 
forth  but  this  morning,  and  as  I  heare  yt  is  the  work  of  the 
L.  Chauncellor  [Bacon],  m^  atturney  [Coke],  or  Secretarie  Nanton  : 
or  rather  vpon  all  three  so  that  in  all  probabilitie  yt  must  be  as 
true  as  well  written.'"* 

The  portions  of  the  above  extracts  that  are  in  italics  (not 
so  in  the*  originals)  deserve  close  attention.     The  increased 

1  "S.  P.  Dom.,"  James  I,  CIII,  n.  102. 

2  None  are  included  in  the  Pepys  or  Roxburghe  collections,  nor  are  any- 
recorded  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

^  *' Fortescue  Papers,"  67. 

*  "S.  P.  Dom.,"  James  1,  CIII,  a.  110. 
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and  increasing  indignation  that  was  manifested  by  the 
people  at  the  sacrifice  of  Ealegh  to  the  Spanish  faction  led 
the  King  and  Council  to  attempt  to  allay  it  without  further 
delay. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Stukeley  (or  some  writer  in 
his  name)  was  directed  by  the  Council  to  prepare  another 
report  of  his  dealings  with  lialegh  of  a  more  forcible  char- 
acter than  that  of  his  "Apology,"  which  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  being  published ;  for  "  we  can  hardly  suppose  his 
(S.'s)  worthless  character  of  so  much  value,  even  to  himself, 
as  to  induce  the  penning  of  a  vindication,  had  he  not  re- 
ceived some  encouragement  from  the  King,  whose  cause  was 
mingled  in  the  general  impeachment."  ^ 

It  was  possibly  thought  that  a  revised  report  would  not 
only  afford  him  a  better  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  act  as  an  introduction  to  the 
"Declaration."  In  the  view  of  Chamberlain,  the  latter 
would  be  unnecessary  if  the  "  Petition  "  satisfied  tl^  public  ; 
but,  although  issued  so  short  a  time  before  the  King's 
manifesto,  it  found  "  little  credit."  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  both  tracts  were  prepared  for  the  press  after  Ealegh's 
death,  as  the  former  was  professedly  an  answer  to  the 
"  aspersions  "  made  against  him  in  Ealegh's  farewell  speech, 
wdiile  the  latter  refers  to  the  same  speech,  but  evades  reply- 
ing to  it.  ("  His  Maiestie  leaues  him  and  his  conscience 
therein  to  God.")  One  author  suggests  that  the  "  Petition  " 
gave  occasion  to  the  "Declaration,"  which  was  afterwards 
published  for  the  vindication  of  the  King.^  At  first  sight, 
this  seemed  to  be  corroborated  by  the  closing  lines  in 
Stukeley's  tract,  which  state  that  the  King  would  "  suffer  a 
declaration  to  come  forth  from  the  State,  for  the  cleering  of 
these  matters,  and  further  satisfaction  of  the  world."  But 
this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  both  works  were  being 
set  up  in  type  by  the  King's  printers  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  the  same  office,  and  that  they  were  published  within 
a  day  of  each  other.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  original 
intention  was  to  publish  the  "Petition"  some  time  previous 
to,  and  as  a  preparative  for,  the  "  Declaration  " ;  but  owing 
to  the  popular  outcry  being  so  strong  and  demonstrative  it 
became  necessary  to  hasten  the  publication  of  the  latter  as 
rapidly  as  possible  ;  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  greatly  hurried 
we  shall  presently  comment. 

1  Introductory  remarks  to  Stukeley's  •*  Petition,"  in  "  Somers' Tracts," 
II  (1S09),  444. 

-  Prefatory  note  to  the  tract  in  "  Harl.  Misc.,"  Ill  (1809),  388. 
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Oldys  appears  to  have  been  the  first  author  to  notice 
Stukeley's  "Apology,"  and  in  his  account  of  it  he  makes 
a  singular  mistake.  He  states  the  "Petition"  proved  "so 
insutiicient  to  deface  the  black  and  odious  stains  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  was  forced  to  write  an  Apology  besides ; 
and  that  was  so  little  regarded,  as  never  to  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  press"  (540).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  latter  preceded  the  former  by  more  than  three  months. 

Some  authors  believe  the  preparation  of  the  "Declaration" 
to  have  been  commenced  by  the  Council  immediately  after 
their  meeting  on  18  October ;  for  example,  Stebbing  remarks, 
"  its  preparation  had  been  immediately  taken  in  hand  .  .  . 
the  reason  for  the  delay  in  publication  is  not  known. 
Probably  the  royal  editor  was  extremely  fastidious"  (389). 
Spedding's  comments  upon  the  inaction  of  the  authorities 
are  very  severe.     He  states : — 

"By  some  inaccountable  mismanagement,  the  narrative  which 
was  to  contain  the  justification  of  his  execution  was  not  forth- 
coming. .  .  .  That  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed for  more  than  three  weeks  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  facts  in  history  ...  a  great  error  of  judgment  in 
the  King  or  his  Councillors — that  the  evidence  was  not  made 
public  at  the  same  time  as  the  execution." 

And  "  when  the  Declaration  came  at  last,  it  appeared  that 
the  case  was  at  any  rate  quite  different  from  what  people 
had  supposed  " ;  though  in  what  way  he  offers  no  explanation. 
After  this  scolding,  he  veers  round  with  the  following 
suggestion:  "Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  after  he  had 
spoken  his  last  words,  and  it  had  been  seen  what  impression 
they  made  upon  the  people,  it  would  be  easier  to  judge 
what  kind  of  declaration  was  needed  for  public  satisfaction  " 
369-70,  383). 

The  fact,  however,  stubbornly  remains  that  although  some 
kind  of  justification  or  declaration  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Council  on  18  October,  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  even 
probability,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  frame  it  prior 
to  Ealegh's  execution,  nor  that  subsequent  to  the  latter 
event  any  would  have  been  prepared  and  published  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  indignation  displayed  by  the 
public.  It  was  only  after  this  "impression"  (conviction) 
was  forced  upon  them  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
prepare  and  publish  without  further  delay,  and  in  a  very 
hurried  manner,  their  manifesto,  which  the  people  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  Apology.     One  cause  of  the  procrastina- 
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tion  appears  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Isbam,  dated  9  November, 
from  l)eaii  Toiiuson  (who  administered  the  Sacrament  to 
Ealegh  a  few  hours  before  the  latter  left  the  Gatehouse  for 
the  scaffold),  from  which  this  extract  is  taken :  "  This  (the 
execution)  was  the  news  a  w^eeke  since :  lut  now  it  is  Uoivn 
over,  and  he  allmost  forgotten.''  ^  If  the  King  and  Council 
entertained  a  similar  opinion — as  they  apparently  did,  and 
certainly  hoped  for  its  fulfilment — they  were  assuredly 
living  in  a  fools'  paradise ;  because,  so  far  from  being 
forgotten  by  the  public,  the  proceedings  of  29  October 
only  served  to  embitter  men's  minds  the  more  against  all 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  condemnation  of 
Ealegh.  As  Hallam  remarks,  "  The  nation  could  not  help 
seeing  in  his  (Kalegh's)  death  the  sacrifice  of  the  bravest 
and  most  renowned  of  Englishmen  to  the  vengeance  of 
Spain"  (I,  354-5). 

Gardiner  makes  the  apposite  remark  that  the  "Declaration" 
"  was  unfortunately  published  at  a  time  when  Ealeigh  had 
been  rendered  incapable  of  criticising  its  assertions";  and 
adds,  "  the  public  indignation,  which  could  not  openly  be 
visited  upon  the  King,  fell  with  all  its  weight  upon  Stukeley  " 
(III,  152-3,  155). 

James  must  have  experienced  a  rude  awakening  before 
summoning  up  his  resolve  to  authorize  the  publication  of 
that  which  he  deemed  a  justification  for  his  treatment  of 
Ealegh.  That  a  king  of  England  should  feel  compelled  to 
explain  to  his  people  the  cause,  real  or  asserted,  of  such 
treatment,  was  in  itself  a  marked  departure  from  the 
practice  of  any  previous  English  sovereign.  In  the  case  of 
James  it  was  the  more  remarkable,  considering  his  view  that 
Kings  were  "  not  bound  to  give  account  of  their  actions  to 
any  but  God  alone."  His  assigned  excuse  for  this  exceptional 
publication  was  "  to  satisfie  all  his  good  people  with  his 
Intentions  and  courses,  giving  .  .  .  true  and  vndisguised 
Declarations  of  them  "  ;  and  that  it  belongeth  to  "  Actions, 
that  are  built  vpon  sure  and  solide  grounds,  (such  as  his 
Maiesties  are)  ...  to  bee  published  by  open  manifests." 
(1)  Did  James  ever  attempt  to  justify  any  of  his  other 
State  actions  by  similar  "  open  manifests  "  ?  He  must  soon 
have  realized  that  he  had  committed  a  grievous  and 
irreparable  error  in  sacrificing  Ealegh :  and  the  public  out- 
cry ran  that  James  had  committed  a  great  crime  on  purpose 

1  Quoted  by  Oldys  in  "  Misc.  Works  of  Ralegh,"  VIII  (1829),  781.  Italics 
not  in  originai. 
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to  please  the  King  of  Spain,  an  assertion  that  subsequent 
events  proved  to  be  true. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  popularity 
of  IJalegh  prior  to  29  October,  it  is  certain  that  his  un- 
merited death  produced  a  deep  and  painful  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  by  whom  he 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr  who  was  sacrificed  to  a  foreign 
power,  with  whose  family  James  was  seeking  an  alliance  for 
his  son.  Hallam  remarks  that  "  from  the  time  that  he  (the 
King)  fixed  his  hopes  on  the  union  with  the  Infanta,  the 
popular  dislike  to  Spain  increased  in  proportion  to  his  blind 
preference  "  (I,  354:). 

On  7  November,  1618,  John  Pory  wrote  to  Carleton  : — 

"A  great  Lord  in  the  Tower  who  knew  Raleigh  well  [most 
probably  Henry  Percy,  9th  Earl  of  ^N'orthumberland,  the  '  Wizard 
Earl,'  at  that  date  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  asserted  complicity 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot]  said,  'if  the  Spanish  match  goes  on,  the 
Spaniards  had  better  have  given  100,0001.  than  have  him  killed, 
if  not,  the  English  had  better  have  paid  100,0001.  than  kill  him.'  "  i 

In  his  "State  Worthies,"  first  published  in  1665,  David 
Lloyd  tersely  remarked,  "Princes  interceded  for  him,  the 
whole  Nation  pitied  him,  and  King  James  would  not  execute 
him  without  an  Apology  "  (ed.  1670,  p.  676),  He,  however, 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  "  Apology  "  (Declaration)  was 
not  issued  until  about  a  month  after  the  execution. 


STUKELEY  S    "  PETITION. 

The  State  tract  known  by  this  title  is  of  small  quarto  size, 
pp.  1-17.  The  first  page  bears  the  signature  "A2,"  implying 
a  preceding  leaf  answering  to  "  Al,"  but  this  in  all  copies 
hitherto  examined  is  wanting,  so  that  whether  it  possessed  a 
proper  printed  title  or  was  blank  is  not  known  for  certain  ; 
but  the  latter  is  most  probable,  as  in  Sotheby's  Book  Sale 
Catalogue,  dated  18  February,  1890,  E'o.  587  entry  records 
a  copy  of  this  work,  and  that  it  had  "  the  rare  blank  leaf  at 
the  beginning."  ^ 

1  "Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,"  James  I,  CUT,  n.  74,  p.  591. 

-  Since  this  paper  vas  in  type,  F.  Madan,  Esq.,  m.a.,  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  has  kindly  informed  the  writer  that  the  Bodleian  Library 
contains  three  copies  of  Stukeley's  "Petition."  Of  tliese,  two  are  destitute 
of  the  "Al"  leaf,  but  the  third  possesses  one,  quite  l)lank  ;  and  as  "this 
particular  copy  came  through  Stationers'  Hall  in  1618,"  it  is  tolerably 
certain  the  work  was  issued  without  a  separate  title  page. 
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Page  1  has  this  sub- title  : — 

"  To  the  Kings 
most  Excellent  Maiestie. 
The  humble  petition  and  infor- 
mation of  Sir  Lewis  Studey,  Knight,  Yice- 
admirall  of  Deuon^  touching  his  owne  beha- 
uiour  in  the  charge  committed  vnto  him,  for 
the  bringing  vp  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  scandalous  aspersions  cast  vpon  him 
for  the  same." 

On  the  verso  of  the  last  page  is  this  colophon : — 

"  Imprinted  at  LONDOX  by 
Bonham  Korton  and  lohn 
Bill,  Printers  to  the  Kings 
most  Excellent  Maiestie. 
Anno  1618." 
Its  tone,  strongly  worded  plirases,  diction,  and  general 
character,   with   its   interlarded   Latin    quotations,   present 
such   a   striking   contrast   to    those   of    the   same   author's 
"  Apology,"  as  at  once  to  indicate  its  composition  to  be  that 
of   a  more  experienced  literary  man  than  Stukeley  could 
pretend  to  be.    Its  real  author  is  thus  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
from    Chamberlain    to    Carleton,  under   date   4   December, 
1618 :  "  S^  Lewes  Stukeley's  pamphlet  was  penned  V»y  I)'* 
Sharpe.     He  is  now  most  commonly  known  and  called  by 
the  name  of  S^  Judas  Stukeley."  ^ 

Dr.  Lionel  Sharp,  or  Sharpe  (1559-1631),  of  whom  a 
memoir  will  be  found  in  "D.N.B.,"  was  in  1590  rector  of 
Tiverton  and  of  Stoke-in-Teignhead,  and  retained  the  former 
until  his  death.  He  was  chaplain  to  Prince  Henry,  after 
whose  decease  he  got  into  trouble,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  a  year.  After  his  release  he  tried  to  regain 
the  royal  patronage,  and  is  said  to  have  preached  some 
''obsequious  sermons."  Having  had  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  further  proving  his  loyalty  by  currying  favour  with 
the  King  and  of  extolling  the  "goodness"  of  James,  he 
composed  the  tract  that  was  published  in  Stukeley's  name. 
The  latter,  according  to  Spedding, 

"Thinking  perliaps  that  his  first  defence  had  failed  of  effect  for 
want  of  literary  skill — had  now  called  in  the  aid  of  a  practised 
penman  to  point  the  sentences;  under  whose  hand  the  composition 
lost  all  that  appearance  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  formed 
the  merit  of  his  own  '  Apology,'  and  assumed  a  shape  as  unfit  as 
possible  either  to  convince  or  conciliate  an  ill-affected  public"  (381). 
1  "S.  P.  Dom.,"  James  I,  CIV,  n.  6. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  great  probability  that  Dr.  Sharpe  was 
called  in  by  some  one  in  authority,  rather  than  by  Stukeley, 
to  compose  the  tract,  the  information  being  mainly  furnished 
by  the  latter.  (At  page  11  he  overlooks  his  position  as 
amanuensis,  and  speaks  of  Stukeley  in  the  third  person.) 
AVith  something  like  a  sneer  at  Kalegh,  who  in  his  farewell 
speech  forgave  Stukeley,  Spedding  athrms  that  the  position 
of  the  latter  "  became  so  uncomfortable  that  he  appealed  to 
the  King  for  help"  (381),  and  hence  the  publication  of  the 
"Petition,"  with  the  result  that  he  "  contrived  to  turn  every- 
body against  him,"  and  blames  Dr.  Sharpe  for  exhibiting  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Lewes  in  an  attitude  and  frame  of  mind 
as  insolent  and  offensive  as  he  could,  thereby  making  it 
"  although  made  to  serve  for  a  kind  of  advertisement  ...  a 
most  unfortunate  precursor  for  the  manifesto  which  the 
government  were  preparing."  This  is  the  appeal  to  which 
Spedding  alludes  (381-2) ;  but  it  is  recorded  he  (Stukeley) 
made  a  personal  one  to  the  King,  who  snubbed  him,  after 
he  had  used  him  as  his  principal  tool,  and  had  cited  him 
as  one  of  his  authorities  in  his  "Declaration."  The  tone  of  the 
Court  generally  towards  him  was  a  very  bitter  one.^  Sped- 
ding adds,  "  Perhaps  it  w^as  thought  that  the  petition  w^ould 
create  a  desire  for  information  without  satisfying  it,  and  so 
give  the  Declaration  a  greater  value"  (382)  or,  as  Oldys 
remarks,  was  "a  mere  concerted  preparative  to  the  said 
declaration  which  so  observantly  followed  it "  (540).  In  all 
these  points  Spedding  appears  to  be  acting  rather  as  a  special 
pleader  than  as  a  biographer  or  an  historian. 

Stukeley  was  held  in  abhorrence  long  before  the  issue  of 
his  second  tract,  and  nothing  bearing  his  name  was  at  all 
likely  to  eradicate  this  feeling.  He  terms  himself  (through 
his  amanuensis)  "a  poore  instrument  of  the  just  desires  of 
the  State,"  and  affirms  the  reasons  for  his  publication  of  the 
tract  were  to  repel  "  the  scandalous  aspersions  "  and  "  scarres 
cast  vpon  "  his  reputation  by  Ealegh  in  his  last  speech,  w^ho, 
to  quote  Stukeley's  words,  attempted  "  to  blemish  me  in  my 
good  name  "  (1,  2).  But  its  perusal  at  once  proves  that  the 
aspersions  complained  of  were  remarkably  few  in  number, 
and,  of  the  pp.  17  of  the  tract,  are  confined  to  pp.  11-14, 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  a  series  of  depre- 
ciations of  Kalegh's  character,  altogether  alien  to  the  avowed 
object  of  the  work.  After  asserting  that  Pialegh  was  "  aym- 
ing  at  a  higher  niarke  "  than  himself  (i.e.  at  the  King),  a 

1   Fide  Gardiner,  III,  153. 
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number  of  miscellaneous  ch arches  against  him  are  enumer- 
ated,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal : 
Statements  to  prove  that  he  placed  no  trust  in  the  King's 
"  goodness/'  many  hearsay  utterances,  assertions  that  he 
slandered  Queen  Elizabeth  as  well  as  James,  Lord  Cobham 
and  the  treason  trial,  the  "  pretence  of  the  gold  mine,"  Sir 
N.  Throgmorton,  that  he  toolc  "  an  oath  v]3on  the  Bible  to 
his  Company  in  Guiana  "  which  he  purposed  to  break  (in 
this,  as  also  in  another  matter,  Lady  lialegh's  name  was 
introduced  in  an  unwarrantable  manner),  incidents  in  the 
Guiana  voyage,  the  death  of  Essex,  lialegh's  feigned  illness  ; 
and  concludes  wdth  the  relation  of  a  conversation  that 
Ealegh  is  said  to  have  had  with  the  Gatehouse  keeper  shortly 
before  his  beheadal,  and  which  is  apparently  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  the  innuendoes  and  comments  upon  it. 

The  following  statements  in  the  work  contain  the  so- 
termed  "aspersions,"  upon  which  the  present  writer  adds 
a  few  comments  where  necessary : — 

"  1.  To  answere  in  particular  to  the  points,  hee  sayth  first :  I 
neuer  did  receiue  aduice  from  my  Lo.  Carew  to  make  mine  escape. 
And  I  doe  now  verely  beleeue  he  neuer  did  receiue  any  such 
aduice,  as  I  euer  said  to  the  Lords:  But  thatKaleigh  tolde  it  vnto 
Stucley,  yea,  and  that  many  times,  I  will  auow  it  vnto  death, 
and  take  the  Sacrament  vpon  it"  (11). 

This  last-named  offer  was  seemingly  a  favourite  form  with 
him,  as  it  is  repeated  on  the  last  page  (17)  of  the  tract. 
Ealegh  met  this  with  an  absolute  denial  in  his  final  speech 
(Shirley,  229). 

"2.  To  the  second;  I  neuer  named  my  Lord  Hay  [Doncaster] 
and  my  Lo.  Carew,  in  other  Avordes  and  sence,  then  as  my  honour- 
al)le  friends:  amongst  other  Lords  my  honourable  friends.  That  is 
very  true,  and  I  would  the  rest  of  his  Honourable  friends  vnder- 
stood  how  farre  he  named  them,  as  well  as  I  doe.  But  as  euer  I 
beleeued,  that  he  did  abuse  their  Honourable  names,  to  seduce 
mee,  and  to  draw  me  to  his  purpose  "  (11-12). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Stukeley  included  this 
in  his  list  of  "  aspersions,"  which  should  be  regarded  as  a 
quibbling  charge  against  Ralegh. 

"  3.  For  the  third,  concerning  the  shewing  of  a  letter  to  mee 
about  money,  his  wife  if  shee  were  put  to  her  oath,  can  tell 
whether  it  were  so  or  no.  But  vnder  the  former  protestation,  I 
auow  it  to  be  true,  that  he  shewed  me  such  a  letter;  though  I 
thinke  it  not  true  what  the  letter  spake  "  (12). 
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A  letter  from  Naunton  to  Carleton  of  15  August,  1616, 
contains  this  note:  "Sir  Walter  Kaleigli  .  .  .  was  intercepted 
at  Greenwich  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  Vice- Admiral  of  Devon, 
to  whom  he  vainly  offered  10,0001.  if  he  would  Hy  with  him."^ 
In  his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  lialegh  thus  vehemently  denied 
it:— 

"  Cast  my  Soul  into  everlasting  fire  if  ever  T  made  liim  offer  of 
10,0001.  or  10001.,  but  meerly  I  shew'd  him  a  Letter,  that  if  he 
would  go  with  me,  his  Debts  should  be  paid  when  he  was  gone; 
neither  had  I  10001.,  for  if  I  had  had  so  much,  I  could  have 
done  better  with  it,  and  made  my  Peace  otherwise  "  (229-30). 

This  is  also  recorded  by  him  in  his  second  testamentary 
note.-  The  phrase  "  former  protestation "  is  probably  a 
reference  to  some  report  of  his  to  the  Council,  as  it  is  not 
alluded  to  in  his  "  Apology."  It  is  noteworthy  that  his 
"  Petition  "  fails  to  mention  this  large  amount  which,  if  true, 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted.  The  qualifications  re- 
specting Lady  Ilalegh  and  the  contents  of  the  letter  must 
be  deemed  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  unconvincing. 

4.  Stukeley  asserted  that  Ptalegh  "  protested  that  1  per- 
swaded  him  to  goe  to  Sir  Edward  Parrham's  ('Pelham,' 
according  to  Shirley)  father's  house,  which  is  most  untrue" 
(13) ;  but  this  is  not  alluded  to  by  Ealegh  ;  nor  was  any  per- 
suasion needed,  as  Sir  Edward  was  a  follower  and  a  distant 
relation  of  his.  "  He  gave  out,"  remarked  Ealegh,  "  that 
I  had  receiv'd  some  dram  of  Poyson  in  Sir  Edward  Pelham's 
House :  when  I  answered,  that  I  feared  no  such  thing ;  for 
I  was  well  assured  of  them  in  the  House."  ^  Here  is  Stukeley's 
account : — 

"  Sir  Edward  Parrham  (Pelham)  he  thought  to  bee  a  Papist,  to 
bee  a  fit  subiect  of  suspicion,  which  hee  meant  to  cast  vpon  his 
friend,  who  had  so  louingly  and  worthily  entertained  vs.  For, 
sayd  Sir  Walter,  though  the  Gentleman  would  not  hurt  mee,  yet 
there  might  bee  Priests  or  lesuites  there  that  did  it :  For  I 
remember  after  my  mornings  draught,  of  a  cuppe  of  Ale,  which 
Sir  Edward  Parrham  offred  me  in  the  Hall,  I  felt  presently  a  kinde 
of  excoriation  in  mine  Intrails,  as  if  some  lesuit  had  beene  the 
Butler"  (11).  4 

1  "Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,"  James  I,  XCVIII,  n.  83,  Cat.,  p.  565. 

2  Edwards,  II,  494-5.  ^  J.  Shirley,  230. 

''A  variation  of  this  charge  appears  in  the  "Declaration"  (55).  Ealegh  "said 
in  these  words  "  to  Stukeley  :  "  As  God  sane  mee,  I  thinke  1  haue  taken  poyson 
where  I  lay  tlie  night  before  I  came  to  this  Towne  [Salisbiuy]  ;  I  know  that 
Master  Parham  is  a  great  louer  of  the  King  of  Spaine,  and  a  papist,  and  that 
nee  keepes  alwaies  a  Priest  in  his  honse  :  but  I  will  not  haue  any  of  you  to 
speake  of  it,  nor  you  Mounseer  (s})eaking  to  Mannowry)." 
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The  foregoing  constitute  the  whole  of  the  "aspersions" 
recorded  in  his  "Petition"  that  Stukeley  complained  of  as 
being  cast  upon  his  reputation,  and  which,  according  to  the 
title,  formed  the  main  ground  for  its  publication.  That  the 
Commissioners  did  not  regard  them  as  being  of  serious 
import  is  proved  by  the  small  use  made  of  them,  notwitli- 
standing  the  efforts  of  the  amanuensis  to  point  out  their 
grave  character. 

That  Stukeley  (through  Dr.  Sharpe)  was  an  adept  in  his 
endeavour  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  his  actions  from  him- 
self to  the  King  is  apparent  from  his  allegation  that  Kalegh 
spent  "  his  malice  vpon  mee  your  poore  seruant,  who  did 
nothing,  but  execute  your  iust  Commands,  with  the  perill  of 
my  life  "  (3).  But,  except  as  to  the  peril,  of  which  there  was 
neither  proof  nor  probability,  the  assertion  is  true,  although 
less  pointedly  expressed  than  that  contained  in  the  "Apology." 

Amongst  the  remarkable  non-substantiated  statements  or 
misstatements  to  be  found  in  the  tract,  the  following  may 
be  noticed : — 

1.  Stukeley  brought  a  counter  -  charge  against  Ealegh, 
which  he  thus  relates  : — 

"  One  day  my  selfe  vpbrayding  him  with  the  notorious  extreame 
iiiiury  he  did  my  father,  in  deceiuing  him  of  a  great  aduenture 
which  my  sayd  father  had  in  the  Tiger,  when  hee  went  to  the 
West  Indies  Avith  my  Ynkle  Sir  Richard  Grenuill ;  which  w^as  by 
his  owne  confession  wortli  fifty  thousand  pound  :  which  came  all 
to  his  hands,  my  fathers  portion  at  the  least  being  tenne  thousand 
pound  that  hee  might  lawfully  clayme.  He  answered  that  the 
Queene  howsoeuer  she  seemed  a  great  good  mistresse  vnto  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  was  so  vniust  and  tyrannous  vnto  him, 
that  she  layde  the  enuie  as  well  of  this,  as  of  many  other  her 
oppressions  vpon  him  "  (8). 

Oldys  regards  this  as  "  a  pretence  "  on  the  part  of  Stuke- 
ley, and  as  "  one  of  the  earliest  motives  to  revenge  .  .  . 
against  Ealegh  "  (537).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Spedding,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Stukeley  in  the  "  D.N.B," 
appear  to  be  the  only  writers  w^ho  have  entertained  a  more 
favourable  character  of  him  than  is  the  case  among  the 
generality  of  authorities.  The  latter  ("  D.N.B.")  aliirms  that 
Stukeley  had  "  an  old  grudge  against  Ralegh,"  and  then 
records  the  above  story  quoted  from  the  "  Petition,"  which  he 
accepts  as  a  true  one,  adding  this  note :  "  It  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
honest  but  narrow-  and  vulgar-minded   man  who   believed 
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that  he  had  an  injury  done  to  his  father  to  redress."  Eefer- 
ence  is  made  to  the  Memoir  of  Sir  K.  Grenville  in  the  same 
work,  and  by  the  same  writer,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to 
this  story.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  support  of 
the  possibility,  or  even  of  the  probability  of  this  recorded 
occurrence  being  true,  or  that  it  was  affirmed  during  Ealegh's 
lifetime.  It  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  "  Apology,"  nor  in  any 
of  the  contemporary  comments  on  the  "Petition."  It  was 
first  mentioned  in  the  latter,  and  was  evidently  one  of 
Stukeley's  afterthoughts. 

"  2.  He  swore  vnto  my  selfe  in  the  Lieutenants  dining  chamber, 
the  Wednesday  after  his  commitment ;  which  was,  That  he  loued 
me  as  well  as  any  friend  he  had  in  the  world  ;  to  which  I  haiie 
substantiall  witnesse  "  (H). 

"3.  There  is  no  mans  displeasure  can  further  hurt  me,  then  hee 
hath  threatned  me,  That  if  I  reuealed  the  things  he  tolde  me  in 
priuate,  I  should  die  for  it.  And  die  for  this  cause  I  am  content, 
so  it  be  not  by  an  assacinate"  (12). 

Comment  on  these  two  last  sections  is  unnecessary.  That 
Ealegh  could  possibly  have  expressed  his  love  for  him  is 
inconceivable  after  he  had  discovered  Stukeley's  treachery. 

4.  While  accusing  Ealegh  of  "making  of  a  lie,"  the 
casuistical  skill  of  himself  (or  of  his  amanuensis)  is  thus 
displayed : — 

"  The  rather  because  hee  had  inuegled  mee  to  hurt  my  kinsman 
by  telHng  of  a  lie,  which  I  doubt  that  Diuinitie  would  not  beare 
but  reason  of  State,  (as  the  best  Philosophers  doe  hold)  doth  beare 
it  to  bee  lawfull  to  lie  for  the  discouerie  of  Treason  to  doe  seruice 
to  the  common  wealth"  (14-15). 

A  code  of  morality  to  which  honest  people  would  object, 
but  it  was  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  Stukeley,  who,  he 
affirms,  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  so  to  do. 

5.  Akin  to  the  preceding  section  is  the  following  on  an 
earlier  page : — 

"  But  why  did  not  you  execute  your  Commission  barely  to  his 
apprehension  on  him  in  his  house  1  AVhy  ?  my  Commission  was 
to  the  contrary,  to  discouer  his  other  pretensions,  and  to  seaze  his 
secret  papers,  &c.  And  can  any  honest  Subiect  question  mine 
honesty,  in  the  performance  of  such  a  Commission,  which  tended 
to  the  discovery  of  the  secret  intentions  of  an  ill  affected  heart  to 
my  Soueraigne  ?  How  can  any  dislike  this  in  mee,  and  not  bewray 
his  owne  dishonest  heart,  vnto  the  State  1 "  (7). 
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But  as  Stukeley  himself  records  in  his  "  Apology,"  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  convey  Ealegh,  safely  and  speedily, 
to  the  Tower,  and  "rehukinge  me  of  delaies  and  vain  excuses." 
Of  the  nature  of  the  commission  he  received  we  know  but  little; 
there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  this  reference  to  it 
was  anotlier  afterthought  of  his,  in  which  he  appropriated  to 
himself  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in 
the  boat  when  Kalegh  was  making  his  final  attempt  to 
escape,  and  was  then  arrested  by  Stukeley.  Captain  King, 
Ilalegh's  faithful  servant,  was  present  all  the  time,  and 
recorded  in  a  "narrative,"  which  was  read  by  Oldys,  the 
conversation  and  sequence  of  events,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  portion  : — 

"They  saw  'another  wherry'  approach,  wliich  Kalegh  perceiving 
they  were  some  of  Mr.  Herbert's  crew,  proposed  to  Stucley,  seeing 
they  were  discovered,  and  in  respect  of  his  safety,  that  he  might 
still  remain  in  his  custody  ;  and  that  Stucley  should  openly  declare 
to  the  watermen  he  was  his  prisoner  ;  which  he  did.  Here  Stucley 
and  he  fell  into  private  discourse,  contriving  how  Ralegh  might 
reach  his  house;  and  how  Stucley  might  save  himself  harmless 
by  saying  that  he  only  pretended  to  go  along  with  Ralegh  in 
order  to  discover  his  intentions,  and  seize  upon  his  private 
papers"  (536). 

Of  this  transaction,  Gardiner  expresses  the  opinion : — 

"  I  incline  to  think  this  [Stukeley's]  to  be  the  true  account,  .  .  . 
By  this  course,  it  would  seem,  he  hoped  to  wheedle  Raleigh  out 
of  his  secret,  and  perhaps  to  get  possession  of  papers  which  would 
afford  evidence  of  his  designs"  (III,  140). 

For  the  reason  already  given,  the  writer  disagrees  with 
this  belief  of  Gardiner. 

Notwithstanding  his  averment "  not  to  insult  .  .  .  the  dead, 
but  to  defend"  himself  (2),  he  calls  Ralegh  ''a  cancred 
enemy  to  God  and  his  Soucraigne"  (16);  and  makes  some 
abusiVe  remarks  on  his  speech  and  demeanour  when  on  the 
scaffold,  of  wdiich  the  following  may  be  cited  as  examples : — 

"An  Angel  of  darkenesse,  did  put  on  him  the  shape  of  an  Angel 
of  light  at  his  departure,  to  performe  two  Parts  most  cunningly ; 
First,  to  poison  the  hearts  of  discontented  people ;  Secondly,  to 
blemish  me  in  my  good  name  .  .  .  with  false  imputations  :  .  .  . 
All  men  haue  long  knowen,  that  this  mans  whole  life  was  a  meere 
sophistication,  and  such  was  his  death,  in  which  lie  borrowed 
some  tincture  of  holinesse,  which  he  was  thought  not  to  loue  in 
his  life,  therewith  to  couer  his  hatred  of  others  in  his  death"  (2). 
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He  requests  the  King's  "leave  to  the  contirmation  of  the 
truth  which  I  haue  auowed  to  be  sufficient;  to  receiue  the 
Sacrament  vpoii  it  in  your  Maiesties  Chappel"  (17).  On 
this  Oldys  has  some  severe  comments,  such  as,  "if  he  did 
receive  the  sacrament  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertions 
.  .  .  how  would  that  justify  the  falsehood  of  his  actions;  and 
how  his  taking  of  the  sacrament  would  be  of  any  credit  to 
him, who  has  owned,  that  divinity  would  not  hold  his  practices 
lawful,  &c."  (540). 

The  tract  concludes  with  a  remarkable  specimen  of  ful- 
some adulation  of  the  King,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
make  even  James  1  blush  when  he  read  it,  notwithstanding 
his  claim  to  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Here  is  the  paragraph  : 
"  The  Justice  of  God,  and  the  lustice  of  the  King,  did  neuer 
better  meete  together  in  one  man."  And  although  this  is 
succeeded  by  "  Your  Maiesties  loyall  Subiect  and  Seraant, 
Lewes  Stucley,"  the  hand  of  Dr.  Sharpe  is  easily  discerned  in 
his  attempt  to  regain  the  royal  favour. 

Spedding's  examination  of  the  "  Petition  "  must  have  been 
a  very  superficial  one,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  de- 
signated it  "  a  recital  of  facts,  with  answers  to  the  aspersions 
of  which  he  (Stukeley)  complained "  (381).  Stebbing's 
assertion  that  facts  and  fiction  are  audaciously  mingled  in 
the  narrative  (387)  is  a  more  just  conclusion ;  but  in 
reality  the  fullness  of  its  fiction  far  outweighs  the  paucity  of 
its  facts.  Under  the  guise  of  a  reply  to  Ealegh's  "  asper- 
sions," of  which  few  are  recorded,  it  mainly  consists  of  a 
series  of  misdeeds,  coloured  as  highly  as  possible,  and 
affirmed  to  have  been  committed  by  Ealegh ;  but  even  if 
the  allegations  were  true,  they  were  altogether  alien  to  the 
immediate  and  designated  purpose  of  the  tract.  Spedding 
tries  to  shield  Stukeley  as  much  as  possible  by  attributing  the 
failure  of  the  tract  to  Dr.  Sharpe's  offensive  pen  as  an 
"  unfortunate  precursor  "  for  the  "  Declaration,"  which  "  the 
government  were  preparing"  (381);  but  he  entirely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  latter  was  not  "  preparing,"  but  was 
already  prepared,  and  that  both  tracts  were  being  printed  at 
the  same  press,  at  the  same  time,  and  were  published  within 
one  day  of  each  other. 

Head  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  odium  which 
Stukeley, through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.Sharpe,attempted 
to  heap  on  lialegh's  head,  fell  back  on  his  own,  and  not  only 
served  to  intensify  the  public  wrath  against  him,  but  to  cast 
discredit  on  all  the  statements  in  the  tract  which  had  been 
issued  under  his  name. 
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Considered  as  a  State  document,  the  "  Apology  "  must  be 
termed  a  very  weak  one ;  and  the  "  Petition,"  although  much 
more  pretentious,  must  be  regarded  in  a  similar  light.  Put 
forward  nominally  to  vindicate  Stukeley's  character,  they 
utterly  failed  in  their  purpose,  their  real  object  being  ap- 
parently to  render  some  assistance  to  the  King  and  Council 
in  carrying  out  the  statements  in,  and  designs  of,  the 
"Declaration,"  and  were  doubtless  written  to  order.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  understand  why  a  tract  like  the 
"  Petition "  which,  from  the  character  of  its  title,  promised 
so  much  and  accomplished  so  little,  should  have  been  pub- 
lished at  all. 


APPENDIX   A. 

"/S'zV  Leicise  Stulielyes  AppoUogie  ivritfe  icitli  his  owne  hand,  and 
delinered  to  mee.''  ^ 

[MS.,  Ashmole,  830,  29.] 

"  I  know  full  well  that  all  actions  of  men,  of  M'hatsoever  condi- 
tion, in  these  censurious  tymes  shalbe  scanned,  as  ah-edy  I  am 
informed  mine  haue  bine  in  the  execution  of  my  Souerains  late 
comands  :  Euen  since  yesterday  that  I  parformed  the  same,  com- 
mittinge  S^'  Walter  Rawligh,  and  some  of  his  adherant's  and 
instrument's  to  his  intended  scape  from  out  of  my  custody  to  the 
Tower.  I  haue  bine  accused  for  conspiracy  and  falshood  to^vards 
him :  I  tlierfore  held  it  bee  hooffull  for  me  to  recollect  the  pas- 
sages ^f  my  imployment  Where  w*^  I  desier  to  satisfy  all  good  and 
honest  men. 

By  a  letter  bearing  date  the  12*^^  of  June  from  the  right  hono^'^^ 
y^  lord  high  Admit  of  England  I  had  y*^  first  commaundment 
giuen  me  for  the  apprihention  of  S^'  Walter  Rawligh  knight  whose 
shippe  formerly  had  bine  by  Thom:  Hardinge  a  publick  Notary 
and  my  deputy  at  Plymotb,  by  my  commaund  arrested  : 

After  w^^  I  receaued  a  letter  from  S^"  Robert  Naunton  prin-'^' 
secretary  to  his  Ma*''  where  in  was  incerted  a  cofnaund  from  y"^ 
Kings  Ma^'^  that  I  should  bringe  liim  to  appeare  before  the  Lords. 

That  I  strained  my  commission  to  all  y*'  libertie  I  could  for  his 
aduantage  both  in  giuinge  him  time  and  trust ;  himselfe  hath 
often  acknowledged :  and  it  doth  if  he  would  do  otherwise, 
appeare  by  the  next  letter  w*-'^'  I  receaued  from  the  lordes,  of 
the  23*^^  of  July  last,  rebukinge  me  of  delaies  and  vaine  excuses  : 

That  at  Salsbury  I  did  him  all  the  best  offices  I  could  I  referre 
me  to  his  owne  conscience  and  to  the  testimony  of  those  of  the 
lords  that  I  feare  me  I  halfe  weried  w*^  sollisitinge  ther  lordshipps 

^  Elias  Ashmolr. 
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aboue  good  manners  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  all  his  desiers. 
Nor  had  he  euer  an  ill  retorne  or  negatiue  aunswere  to  any  request 
I  made  in  his  behalfe. 

Namly  to  both  his  sutes  the  one  by  m^  secritary  presented 
to  his  ma*^^  the  other  by  m'^  Viz  :  chamberline,  the  one  for  his 
retiringe  to  his  brothers  house  neere  salsbury  to  recoeuer  helth, 
the  other  for  proceeding  onne  towards  London  to  his  house  in 
Erodstreete,  and  for  leaue  to  remaine  there  in  my  custody  for  5 
dales. 

I  omitt  to  repeats  ouer  the  trauell,  paines,  and  care  I-  had  in  all 
his  sicknesse,  and  I  appeale  to  his  conscience,  and  the  testimony 
of  his  owne  people,  whither  I  declared  my  selfe  freindly  and 
louingly  or  not :  Nay  I  protest  I  could  not  haue  pittied  those 
afflictions  more  then  I  did  had  they  befallen  the  sonne  of  my 
owne  bodie,  or  my  selfe. 

At  Andeuor  I  first  discouered  he  had  a  designe  a  hatchinge  and 
that  he  had  not  omitted  to  make  vse  as  he  thought  to  aduantage 
of  all  his  supposed  sufferings  and  ni^"  Viz  Chamberline's  pittie  who 
gat  him  from  his  Ma*^  leaue  to  haue  5  dales  liberty  to  execute 
what  he  had  plotted  for  his  escape  in  stead  of  his  pretentions. 

A  perfect  light  wdierof  I  haue  not  yet  but  credable  information 
I  had  as  the  euent  hath  manifested. 

Sure  I  am  so  easie  a  man  and  so  goodnatured  did  he  find  me, 
as  liee  assaied  to  allure  me  to  giue  condicent  to  his  escape.  Now 
beganne  I  to  disauow  his  iudgment,  (I  confesse)  and  to  disapprooue 
his  affection  to  me. 

But  when  I  considered  how  grosse  an  abuse  of  his  Ma*""^  princly 
goodnesse  was  heer  intended  :  forming  his  Excellent  Clemency  to 
the  imadge  of  that  tirany  that  he  hath  bine  acused  for  in  the 
practise  of  his  life  what  tyme  he  was  of  greatnesse  w^^  her  Ma*'*'  of 
worthy  memory.  I  could  not  but  abhorre  his  hipocrisie  ;  w*^^^^  the 
better  to  vnmaske,  I  seemed  to  condisent  vnto  him  after  I  was  out 
of  hope  by  comfortable  messadges  from  his  hono^^^*^  good  freinde, 
or  by  perswation  to  rectifie  his  affection  and  iudgment,  w^^^  feare 
had  ouer  strongly  infatuated  in  him  to  his  ruine  :  Beetweene 
Stanes  and  London  I  added  to  the  Knowlidge  of  his  purpose 
a  certaine  notion  of  his  discouered  practise,  w^her  w*^^  all  his  Ma*-'® 
beinge  informed :  I  had  shortly  after  the  iniunction  of  his  ]\Ia**® 
to  secretie,  and  commission  to  do  as  I  haue  done  :  Then  was  it 
grone  the  secret  of  the  Kinge,  w^''^  to  reuail  or  disobay  had  bine  in 
me  treasonous  trechery. 

Nor  can  ther  be  giuen  any  reason,  AYhy  mine  affection  to  any 
ma  should  be  other  then  subordinate  and  not  contrary  to  my 
publick  dutie  :  Nor  were  his  benifittes  any  thinge  euer  to  me, 
much  lesse  his  desert,  or  the  opportunitie  of  his  fauour  such  as 
could  induce  any  man  that  hath  y*^  conscience  to  loue  him  selfe  to 
ptake  w*^  his  ruine." 
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APPENDIX   B. 

State  Papers.     Domestic.     James  I.      Vol.   XCIX^   ns.   11, 
11  (I),  25. 

I.  Sir  R.  Naunton  to  Sir  R.  AVilson. 

I  read  y*^  most  of  both  yo^  ires  to  his  Ma*^,  who 
allowes  well  of  yo^"  care  &  discreoon,  &  hath  given  me  direction 
for  y®  inclosed,  w^^  when  yo"  shall  have  perused,  yo"  may 
seale  them  up,  &  deliver  to  M^'  lieutenante.  I  hope  yo"  will 
every  day  get  grownd  of  that  hypocrite,  that  is  so  desirous  to 
dye,  mortified  man  that  he  is.  His  Ma*^y  was  well  pleased 
^yth  y^r  p(3st  script,  &  will  thinke  long  for  the  ripening  & 
mellowing  of  yo'"  observacons  &  Conferences  by  w*^'^  yo"  ar  to 
worke  upon  that  Creeple.  The  best  Comfort  I  can  give  yo^ 
is,  I  hope  yo"  shall  not  be  long  trobled  w^^^  him  ;  proin  tu 
quod  facturus  es,  fac  cito,  &  frontem  Occasionis  arripe  &  prenie 
quantum  potes.  Potes  enim,  &  sane  vis  Vale. 
Raptim.      1 4«  Septemb"-^  1618. 

Yo^  assured  loving  freind, 

R.  Naunton. 
For  yo^'  question  whither  M^  Lieften*  or 
yo'"  selfe  shud  keep  the  Keys  his  Ma*'*^ 
referrs  yo"  both  to  the  old  custome  to  be 
ordered  and  concluded  by. 
[Endorsed]     14  Sept 

M'"  Sec^^  to  me  after  the  receyt  of  my 
first  2  tres 

That  for  the  Keys  we  shold  follow 
the  old  order. 
[Addressed]    To  my  very  loving  freind  S^ 
Thomas  Wilson  knighte." 
enclosing 

The  copeis  of  M^  Sec^^^^  tre  to  M"^  lieutena*^  14  Sept. 


His  Ma^y'^  hath  comanded  me  herby  to  require  yo^  y* 
vppo  yo^  receipt  herof  yow  giue  present  order  for  y*^  remoueing 
of  S^  Walter  Rawleigh  &  of  S^  Tho.  Wilson  fro  y«  lodging 
hee  now  is  in,  into  y«  brick  towre,  where  S^  Tho  AVilso  may 
be  better  accomodated  to  give  accompt  of  his  charge  then 
wher  they  now  are,  &  furder  y*  y^  old  man  of  S^  W.  be  no 
longer  sufFred  to  attend  or  come  to  him,  but  y*  one  of  S*"  Th5 
Wilsons  seruants  shall  attend  &  serue  him  in  his  place  and 
looke  to  y*'  going  out  Sc  coming  in  of  his  lynin  apparell  Sz 
other  necessaryes,  ffor  his  health  y*^  Phisitio  &  surgeon  of  y^ 
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iowre  are  allowed  to  come  to  him  so  it  be  in  y^  presence  of  S^ 
Tho.  W.  or  one  of  his  seruants  y*  shall  waite  vppo  S'^  W.  R. 
in  his  owld  seru^^  roome. 
[Endorsed]     14  Sept.  1618. 

Copie  of  M^'  Sec^y*  ire  to  M^"  Lieutenat  for  remouing 
S.  W.  Rawly  into  the  brick  towre  &  putting  away 
his  man  and  admitting  his  Phisicon  &  sur^^'eo 
for  the  Towe^"  sworn  "  p] 


c 


II.  Sir  T.  Wilson  to  Sir  R.  Naunton. 
"To  M^Sec.  17  Sept. 

s^- 

Since  my  last  ire  yesterday  morning  I  haue  bene 
wholly  busied  in  remoueing  this  man  to  a  saffer  &  higher 
lodging,  w*^^^  though  it  seemes  nearer  heauen,  yet  is  ther  noe 
meanes  of  escape  fro  thence  for  him  to  any  place  but  to  Hell. 
I  haue  by  this  meanes  scene  all  his  trinkets  y*  he  hath  w*^ 
him  and  taken  an  inventory  of  everything  he  hath,  because 
I  wold  not  haue  myself  and  seruants  charged  w*^^  what  was 
not  there,  w'^*^  is  nothing  of  value  as  yo^  Hon'^  may  see  by 
this  coppy  enclosed.  As  for  y*  dere  diamond  w"^^^  is  spoken 
of,  he  saith  he  had  neuer  any  such  of  Q.  Elizbethes  giuing 
all  y*  he  had  S^'  Lew.  Stukeley  tooke  fro  him,  saue  only  a 
saphire  ring  w*^^*^  is  his  scale  w*^^  he  shewed  me." 
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Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  King.     18  October^  1618. 

(From  "Letters  and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,"  by  J.  Spedding,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  361-2;  quoted  from  "Gibson  Papers,"  Vol.  A'lII,  f.  21.) 

"  To  the  King. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  commandment  given  unto  us,  we  have, 
upon  divers  meetings  and  conferences,  considered  what  form 
and  manner  of  proceeding  against  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  might  best 
stand  with  your  Majesty's  justice  and  honour,  if  you  shall  be 
pleased  that  tlie  law  shall  pass  upon  him. 

And  first,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  being 
attainted  of  high-treason  (which  is  the  highest  and  last  work  of 
law),  he  cannot  be  drawn  in  question  judicially  for  any  crime 
or  ofifence  since  committed.  And  therefore  we  humbly  present 
two  forms  of  proceeding  to  your  Majesty  :  the  one,  that  together 
with  the  warrant  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  if  your  Majesty 
shall  so  please,  for  his  execution,  to  publish  a  narrative  in  print 
of  his  late  crimes  and  offences ;  which  (albeit  your  Majesty  is  not 
bound  fo  give  an  account  of  your  actions  in  these  cases  to  any 
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but  to  God  alone)  we  humbly  offer  to  your  Majesty's  commission,  as 
for  that  his  late  crimes  and  offences  are  not  yet  publicly  known. 

The  other  form  (whereunto,  if  your  Majesty  so  please,  we 
rather  incline)  is  that  where  your  Majesty  is  so  renowned  for  your 
justice,  it  may  have  such  a  proceeding;  which  is,  that  he  be 
called  before  the  whole  body  of  your  Council  of  State,  and  your 
principal  Judges,  in  your  Council-Chamber;  and  that  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  quality  be  admitted  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  whole  proceedings,  as  in  like  cases  hath  been  used. 
And  after  the  assembly  of  all  these,  that  some  of  your  Majesty's 
Councillors  of  State  that  are  best  acquainted  with  the  case  should 
openly  declare,  that  this  form  of  proceeding  against  Sir  AValter 
is  holden  for  that  he  is  civilly  dead.  After  this  your  Majesty's 
Counsel  Learned  to  charge  him  with  his  acts  of  hostility,  depreda- 
tion, abuse  as  well  of  your  Majesty's  commission  as  of  your 
subjects  under  his  charge,  impostures,  attempt  of  escape,  and 
other  his  misdemeanors. 

But  for  that  wdiich  concerns  the  French,  wherein  he  was  rather 
passive  than  active,  and  without  which  the  charge  is  complete,  we 
humbly  refer  to  your  Majesty's  consideration,  how  far  that  shall 
be  touched. 

After  which  charge  so  given,  the  examinations  read,  and  Sir 
AValter  heard,  and  some  to  be  confronted  against  him,  if  need  be, 
then  he  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  sent  back ;  for  that  no  sentence 
is,  or  can  be,  given  against  him.  And  after  he  is  gone,  then  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  and  Judges  to  give  their  advice  to  your 
Majesty,  whether  in  respect  of  these  subsequent  offences,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  your  Majesty  if  you  so  please,  may  not 
with  justice  and  honour  give  warrant  for  his  execution  upon  his 
attainder.  And  of  this  whole  proceeding  we  are  of  opinion  that 
a  solemn  act  of  council  should  be  made,  with  a  memorial  of  the 
whole  presence.  But  before  this  be  done,  that  your  Majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  signify  your  gracious  direction  herein  to  your 
Council  of  State  ;  and  that  your  Counsel  Learned,  before  the 
calling  of  Sir  Walter,  should  deliver  the  heads  of  the  matter, 
together  with  the  principal  examinations  touching  the  same, 
■wherewith  Sir  Walter  is  to  be  charged,  unto  them,  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  informed  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  give  their 
advice  accordingly.  All  which  nevertheless  we,  in  all  humbleness, 
present  and  submit  to  your  princely  wisdom  and  judgment,  and 
shall  follow  whatsoever  it  shall  please  your  Majesty  to  direct  us 
herein  with  all  dutiful  readiness. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble, 

and  faithful  servants,  etc. 
York-house,  this  18th  of  October,  1618." 

[The  Commissioners  consisted  of  Abp.  Abbot,  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  Lord  Worcester,  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
and  Sir  Edward  Coke.] 
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James  I  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Examination  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

(Fortescue  Papers  (Camden  Society,  1872),  57-8.) 

"Eight  trustie  and  welbeloved  Counsellors,  we  greet  you  well. 
We  have  perused  your  letter  touching  the  proceeding  with 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  both  which  courses  propounded  by  you  we 
find  imperfeccion.  As  first  we  like  not  that  there  should  be 
only  a  narrative  sett  forth  in  print  of  his  crimes  togither  with  our 
warrant  for  his  execution.  And  for  the  other  course  of  a  publik 
calling  him  before  our  Counsell  wee  think  it  not  fitt,  because  it 
would  make  him  too  popular,  as  was  found  by  experience  at  his 
arraignment  at  Winchester,  where  by  his  witt  he  turned  the 
hatred  of  men  into  compassion  of  him.  Secondly,  it  were  too 
great  honor  to  him  to  have  that  course  taken  against  one  of  his 
sort,  which  we  have  observed  never  to  have  been  used  but  toward 
persons  of  great  qualitie,  as  namely  the  Countesse  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  some  such.  Besides  it  would  make  too  great  a  stirre  to  have 
such  sending  of  advice  and  directions  to  and  fro  as  you  mention  in 
your  lettre.  We  have  therefore  thought  of  a  middle  course.  That 
he  be  called  only  before  those  who  have  been  the  examiners  of 
him  hitherto,  and  that  the  examinations  be  read,  and  himself 
heard,  and  others  confronted  with  him  who  were  with  him  in  this 
action.  And  that  our  Atturney  and  SoUicitor  be  employed  to 
informe  against  him  [touching  his  actes  of  hostilitie,  depredation, 
abuse  as  well  of  our  Commission  as  of  our  subjectes  under  his 
charge,  his  imposture,  attempt  of  escape,  and  other  his  misde- 
meanors] :  only  for  the  Prench,  we  hold  it  not  fitt  that  they  be 
named,  but  only  by  incident  and  that  very  lightly,  as  that  he 
should  have  escaped  in  a  French  barke.  And  then,  after  the 
sentence  for  his  execution  which  hath  been  thus  longe  suspended, 
a  declaration  be  presently  putt  forth  in  print,  a  warrant  being  sent 
down  for  us  to  signe  for  his  execution.  Wherein  we  hold  the 
French  Physitian's  confession  very  materiall  to  be  inserted,  as 
allso  his  own  and  his  consorted  confession  that,  before  they  were 
at  the  Islandes,  he  told  them  his  ayme  was  at  the  fleet,  with  his 
son's  oration  when  they  came  to  the  town,  and  some  touch  of  his 
hatefull  speeches  of  our  person. 

Indorsed  :  October  20.    His  Majestic  to  my 
Lo.  Chancellor  Sir  W.  Pvaleigh." 

(The  words  in  brackets  are  added  as  an  interlineation.) 
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Stukeley's  "Petition." 

[No  title  page.] 

Colophon.    "Imprinted  at  LONDON  by  Bonham  Norton  and  lolm  Bill, 
Printers  to  the  Kings  most  Excellent  Maiestie.     Anno  1618." 

"  TO  THE  KINGS  most  Excellent  Maiestie. 

The  humble  petition  and  information  of  Sir  Lewis 
Stucley,  Knight,  Vice  admirall  of  Deuon,  touching  his 
owne  behauiour  in  the  charge  committed  vnto  him,  for 
the  bringing  vp  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  scandalous 
aspersions  cast  vpon  him  for  the  same. 
Being  deterred  by  your  Maiesties  more  important  affaires,  from 
any  hope  of  redresse  of  those  scarres  cast  vpon  my  reputation  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  his  death,  without  some  remonstrace  of  the 
businesse  made  by  my  selfe  ;  I  haue  presumed  to  offer  to  your  most 
Excellent  Maiestie,  a  iust  defence  of  my  carriage  in  that  affaire  : 
Wherein  as  I  hold  it  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  to  preferr 
publique  duety  before  priuate  affection ;  so  I  cannot  but  keepe  the 
heart  of  a  Gentleman,  which  is  euer  more  sensible  of  a  wound 
giuen  to  his  reputation,  then  to  his  life  I  haue  no  pleasure  to  fight 
with  a  ghost :  But  seeing  an  Angel  of  darkenesse,  did  put  on  him 
the  shape  of  an  Angel  of  light  at  his  departure,  to  performe  two 
Parts  most  cunningly ;  First,  to  poison  the  hearts  of  discontented 
people  ;  Secondly,  to  blemish  me  in  my  good  name,  a  poore  instru- 
ment of  the  iust  desires  of  the  State,  with  false  imputations  : 
Giue  mee  leaue,  most  Gracious  Souereigne,  to  speake  for  my  selfe  : 
which  I  doe  not  to  insult  vpon  the  dead,  but  to  defend  my  selfe 
against  the  false  reports  of  the  liuing,  taken  from  the  dead  vpon 
tmst,  to  strike  me  directly,  but  through  my  sides  indirectly, 
ayming  at  a  higher  marke.  All  men  haue  long  knowen,  that  this 
mans  whole  life  was  a  meere  sophistication,  and  such  was  his 
death,  in  wdiich  hee  borrowed  some  tincture  of  holinesse,  which  he 
was  thought  not  to  loue  in  his  life,  therewith  to  couer  his  hatred 
of  others  in  his  death.  As  it  appeareth,  that  being  moued  by  the 
Deane  of  Westminster,  and  thereupon  promising  charitie  to  mee  in 
the  prison,  doth  thus  vent  his  hatred  on  the  Scaffold,  in  shew  of 
charitie  to  the  liuing,  to  take  heede  of  so  dangerous  a  man.  An 
vncharitable  charitie,  not  much  vnlike  that  mans  repentance, 
who  purposing  to  hang  himself e,  wa-ites  his  repentance  of  that 
sinne  before  hand  in  his  booke,  which  he  did  ])iirpose  to  commit. 

Yet  will  not  I  take  vpon  me  to  iudge  of  his  last  repentance, 
I  leaue  him  vnto  God,  to  whom  hee  stands  or  falls,  but  I  would  he 
had  giuen  a  better  signe  of  it,  then  by  godly  words  at  his  death  to 
gather  credit  to  himselfe  to  worke  vpon  the  compassion  of  men, 
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thereby  to  infuse  more  warily  the  venome  of  sedition  into  the 
hearts  of  as  many  as  hee  might,  and  to  gaine  reputation  vpon  his 
Soueraigne,  but  to  spend  his  malice  vpon  mee  your  poore  seruant, 
who  did  nothing,  but  execute  your  iust  Commands,  with  the  perill 
of  my  life.  Witnesse  his  open  inuitation  of  diuers  to  his  death, 
wherein  hee  meant,  as  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  to  leaue  a 
Legacie  of  his  hatred  vnto  me,  to  be  executed  vpon  me  by  them 
to  my  destruction. 

But  it  is  nothing  in  respect  of  his  generall  end,  to  spread  by 
them  whom  hee  had  inuited,  the  contagion  of  his  seditious  humour 
vnto  others,  which  the  euent  doth  manifest  :  That  it  growes  verie 
questionable,  whether  this  man  did  more  hurt  by  his  life,  or  by  his 
death  :  By  his  life  through  his  ill  example ;  By  his  death  through 
his  false  testimony  to  traduce  the  Justice  &  instruments  of  the 
State.  Yea  but  it  was  the  testimony  of  a  dying  man,  now  a  peni- 
tent (as  al  say)  as  some  say,  a  Saint,  euen  then  when  as  himself e 
said,  it  was  no  time  to  flatter  or  f eare  Princes  :  yea,  but  it  was  the 
testimony  of  an  enemie,  of  a  periur'd,  of  a  condemned  man. 
First,  of  an  enemie,  and  of  an  angrie  enemie,  euen  with  your 
Maiestie  that  would  haue  iustice  executed  on  him,  vpon  his 
originall  condemnation,  who  were  satisfied,  as  he  pubhkely  did 
speake  of  his  innocencie  in  that  cause,  as  priuately  before  hee 
bewrayed  his  deepe  discontentment,  when  it  was  vrged,  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Cohliam  was  neuer  retracted.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  did  peremptorily  denie  it.  To  whom  answere  was  made, 
that  then  the  publike  Act  registred  in  the  Counsell  booke  would 
manifest  it,  for  there  it  appeares.  So  faine  would  this  man  cast 
aspersion  vpon  your  Justice  for  taking  the  life  of  an  innocent  in 
that  cause,  wherein  hee  was  condemned  by  his  Countrey.  When 
this  would  not  serue  his  turne,  then  did  he  fiie  to  the  Commission 
of  a  generall;  pleading  it  as  an  implicit  pardon  of  that  former  offence : 
Not  considering  that  being  already  a  man  condemned  for  treason, 
he  was,  as  the  learned  in  the  Law  held,  vncapable  of  another 
triall,  by  which  hee  might  haue  been  found  as  Nocent  as  before. 
For  he  hauing  a  Commission,  to  goe  into  those  parts  of  America^ 
vnpossessed  by  any  Christian  Prince  in  league  with  your  Maiestie, 
and  no  where  else,  either  to  plant  or  trade,  hee  made  his  designe 
for  the  Riuer  of  Oreonoque,  where  hee  knew  the  Subiects  of  the 
King  of  Spaine  were  already  planted,  which,  as  he  confessed  vnder 
his  hand  to  your  Maiestie,  hee  concealed  from  you  ;  and  this  vnder 
pretence  of  his  gold  Mine,  which  he  did  apparently  to  this  end,  to 
breake  the  League,  and  to  imbroyle  the  two  States.  Many  Generals 
haue  for  exceeding  their  Commissions  beene  punished,  euen  for 
good  seruices  :  how  then  could  he  haue  escaped,  for  this  his  dis- 
seruice,  being  against  his  Commission,  if  hee  might  by  the  law 
haue  beene  tryed  vpon  it  1  Its  cleere  then,  that  he  was  angry  with 
your  Maiestie  for  commaunding  Iustice  to  bee  done  vpon  him :  how 
then  could  hee  chuse  but  be  angry  with  mee  the  poore  Instrument 
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who  brought  him  backe  to  Iiistice,  from  whence  hee  intended  often 
to  make  an  escape  ? 

First  at  Sea,  vpon  his  returne,  making  motion  to  be  set  on  shore 
in  France,  and  to  quit  his  Ship  to  his  company  on  that  condition ; 
for  the  which  hee  was  blocked  vp  in  his  Cabin  a  nioneth  together, 
as  himselfe  hath  confessed  vnto  niee,  and  is  to  be  prooued  by  diners 
of  his  company :  By  which  it  is  cleere  againe,  that  out  of  his 
guiltinesse,  he  did  not  so  much  trust  in  your  goodnesse,  as  hee 
saide  on  the  Scaffold  hee  did  too  much,  or  else  he  had  not  suffered 
death.  Next  at  Phjmouth,  after  hee  was  by  your  Maiesties  speciall 
command,  committed  to  my  keeping,  hee  plotted  with  two  French 
Captaines,  by  name  with  Captaine  Flory,  and  Captaine  Le  Grand, 
to  escape  in  one  of  their  shippes,  then  there  in  harbour,  as  he 
then  confessed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners,  it  beeing  first  euidently 
prooued  against  him ;  by  which  it  appeareth  againe,  hee  did  -not 
trust  your  Maiesties  goodnesse,  as  he  writte  and  said  at  his  death. 
But  1  am  sure  by  this  he  did  much  wrong  my  kindnesse,  to  my 
vndooing,  had  not  the  goodnesse  of  heauen  preuented  him.  Next 
hee  plotted  his  escape  at  Salisbury,  which  my  worthy  Cozen 
William  Herbert  first  discouered  to  your  Maiestie.  Last  vpon  the 
same  Saturday  when  I  receiued  your  jVfaiesties  Commission  by  my 
Cozen  Herbert,  by  whom  also  I  receiued  intelligence,  that  at  that 
instant,  he  was  flying  from  my  custody  without  my  priuity ;  not 
hauing  as  yet  made  him  any  semblance  of  condiscent,  so  that 
I  almost  came  on  him  at  vnawares,  euen  at  the  instant  that  hee 
was  putting  on  his  false  beard,  and  his  other  disguisements : 
Which  declares  hee  did  still  distrust  your  goodnesse  ;  doubtlesse 
out  of  the  conscience  of  his  guiltinesse,  whatsoeuer  he  writte  or 
saide  to  the  contrary.  And  is  it  any  maruaile  then,  that  he  was 
angry  with  mee  at  his  death,  for  bringing  him  backe  1  Besides, 
that  beeing  a  man,  as  he  was  thought,  of  so  great  a  Wit,  it  was  no 
small  griefe,  that  a  man  of  so  meane  a  wit  as  I,  should  bee  thought 
to  goe  beyond  him.  Yea,  but  you  should  not  haue  vsed  such  craft 
to  goe  beyond  him  ;  No  ?  Sic  ars  deluditur  arte.  Ne-que  enim  lex 
iustior  vlla  est  qiiam  necis  artifices  arte  r^erire  sua.  But  why  did 
you  not  execute  your  Commission  barely  to  his  apprehension  on 
him  to  his  house?  Why?  my  Commission  was  to  the  contrary, 
to  discouer  his  other  pretensions  and  to  seaze  his  secret  papers,  &c. 
And  can  any  honest  subiect  question  mine  honesty,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  Commission,  which  tended  to  the  discouery  of  tlie 
secret  intentions  of  an  ill  affected  heart  to  my  Soueraigne  ?  How 
can  any  dislike  this  in  mee,  and  not  bewray  his  ownc  dishonest 
heart,  vnto  the  State  1  Yea,  but  though  another  might  haue  done 
this,  yet  how  might  you  doe  it  beeing  his  kinsman  and  his 
friende?  Surely  if  I  had  beene  so,  yet  in  a  publique  imploymcnt, 
and  trust  laid  vpon  mee,  I  was  not  to  refuse  it,  much  lesse  to  prefer 
private  kindnesse  or  amity,  before  my  publique  duety  and  loyalty  : 
For  what  did  I  know  the  dangerous  consequence  of  these  matters, 
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^vhich  were  to  bee  discouered  1 .  or  who  knowes  them  yet,  of  those 
that  make  themselues  my  competent  Judges  ?  But  if  there  were 
no  kindred  or  amity  betweene  vs,  as  I  auow  there  neuer  was,  what 
bond  then  might  tie  me  to  him,  but  the  tie  of  compassion  of  his 
miserie  ?  which  was  in  my  Soueraignes  heart  to  distribute,  when 
hee  saw  time,  that  did  command  mee,  and  not  in  the  dispensation 
of  mee,  nor  of  any  other  instruments  power,  that  is  to  bee  com- 
manded. Hitherto  I  haue  prooued  hee  was  angry,  both  with  your 
Maiesty,  &  with  my  selfe,  and  therefore  his  testimony  ought  not 
to  be  of  any  force  against  me.  It  followeth  next  to  proue,  that 
his  protestations  and  oathes,  concerning  others  were  false,  both 
before  he  came  to  the  Scaffold,  and  vpon  the  Scaffold.  Before, 
against  Queene  Elizabeth  of  infinite  famous  memory,  who  aduanced 
him  with  great  fauour  from  the  dust.  For  one  day  my  selfe 
vpbrayding  him  with  the  notorious  extreame  iniury  he  did  my 
father,  in  deceiuing  him  of  a  great  aduenture  which  my  sayd 
father  had  in  the  Tiger,  when  hee  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  my 
Vnkle  Sir  Ricliard  Grenuill ;  which  was  by  his  owne  confession 
worth  fifty  thousand  pound  :  which  came  all  to  his  hands,  my 
fathers  portion  at  the  least  being  tenne  thousand  pound  that  hee 
might  lawfully  clayme  :  Hee  answered  that  the  Queen  howsoeuer 
she  seemed  a  great  good  mistresse  vnto  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
yet  was  so  vniust  and  tyrannous  vnto  him,  that  she  layde  the  enuie 
aswell  of  this,  as  of  many  other  her  oppressions  vpon  him  ;  and 
that  shee  tooke  all  the  pearle  in  a  Cabinet  vnto  her  selfe,  without 
euer  giving  him  so  much  as  one  pearle.  This  hee  swore  to  me,  and 
to  Captaine  Pennington,  he  did  so  basely  and  barbarouslie  raile 
vpon  that  our  most  excellent  Queene  oftentimes,  as  hee  can  attest, 
that  no  man  hath  cause  to  beleeue  his  oath  against  others,  that 
would  breake  his  oath  of  Allegeance  to  so  excellent  a  mistresse, 
that  had  raysed  him  from  such  meannesse  to  such  greatnesse,  as 
we  of  his  countrey  did  well  know. 

Now  that  hee  swore  that  he  was  not  guiltie  of  the  plotting  of 
the  Earle  of  Essex  death,  nor  did  insult  vpon  him  being  dead, 
there  is  a  Gentleman  of  worth,  which  about  that  time  came  from 
out  of  a  long  captiuitie,  which  hee  had  suffered  in  Spaine,  who 
touched  at  Sherhorne,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  asked  him,  What 
they  said  in  Spaine  of  Essex  death  :  He  answered.  They  heard  not 
of  it  there  :  But  that  he  was  sory  he  heard  in  the  Hand  voyage, 
That  the  Earle  had  brought  him  to  his  mercy.  To  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigli  answered.  But  I  trust  I  am  now  quittance  with 
him ;  which  this  Gentleman  is  ready  to  attest.  Besides,  in  his 
Letters  written  to  others,  hee  did  ordinarily  vpbraid  him.  That 
hee  died  like  a  Crauen  :  and  in  another.  That  the  great  boy  dyed 
like  a  Calfe  :  And  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  That  he  died  like  a 
foole,  and  like  a  coward.  So  persecuting  his  ghost,  and  insolently 
trampling  in  his  ashes;  that  it  thence  grew  into  many  mens  mouthes; 
That  it  was  better  to  be  a  lining  dogge,  then  a  dead  Lyon.     But  a 
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more  euident  demonstration  there  cannot  be  of  any  thing,  then 
that  an  olde  Warder  of  the  Tower  will  depose,  that  hee  saw 
Sir  Walte?'  Raleigh  the  night  before  the  Earles  suffering,  with  his 
footman  onely  with  him,  to  come  to  the  Tower,  and  heard  him 
giue  strait  instructions  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  execu- 
tion of  the  Warrant,  for  that  worthy  Lords  execution,  which 
shortly  followed  him.  Whether  then  he  forswore  not  himselfe 
euen  at  his  death  for  publique  applause,  about  the  not  plotting 
the  destruction,  and  not  insulting  on  the  death  of  that  most  noble 
Earle,  and  excellent  Saint  of  God  :  whose  Christian  humilitie  and 
charitie,  if  Sir  Walter  had  followed,  hee  had  not  called  his 
repentance  and  Saintship  so  farre  into  question,  as  now  he  hath 
done,  and  so  seditiously  liaue  poisoned  the  hearts  of  discontented 
people,  nor  so  maliciously  wounded  the  reputation  of  an  honest 
Subiect :  Who  vpon  iust  reason,  beleeuing  the  disloyall  and  dis- 
honourable wordes  spoken  by  such  a  proude  vassall  against  your 
sacred  person  to  Monsieur  Manoury,  as  other  his  disloyall  deeds 
which  hee  intended  against  you  :  That  if  he  had  escaped,  he  was 
like  to  prooue  as  dangerous  a  Traitour  to  this  Crowne,  as  euer 
Antonio  de  Peres  was  to  the  Crowne  of  Spaine ;  tooke  them  to 
heart,  and  performed  my  best  deuoyer  to  bring  him  vnto  lustice. 
But  whether,  I  say,  hee  forswore  not  himselfe  in  these  things,  I 
referre  my  selfe  to  them  that  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
Tragoedie  of  that  time. 

]^ot  to  forget  in  the  end,  that  which  hee  confessed  himselfe 
vnto  me  and  others,  that  he  tooke  an  oath  vpon  the  Bible  to  his 
Company,  which  he  purposed  to  breake ;  which  periury,  his  Lady 
hath  said,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  mine.  And  what  interpretatio 
can  my  greatest  enemie  make  of  his  oath,  which  voluntarily  he 
swore  vnto  my  selfe  in  the  Lieutenants  dining  chamber,  the 
Wednesday  after  his  commitment ;  which  was,  That  he  loued  me 
as  well,  as  any  friend  he  had  in  the  world ;  to  which  I  haue  sub- 
stantiall  witnesse.  But  in  all  these  things  he  vsed  an  aequiuoca- 
tion,  as  he  doeth  in  these  things  now  concerning  me.  To  which  I 
answere  in  generall  once  for  all.  Sir  Niclwlas  Throgmorton,  father 
to  his  wife,  was  thought  iustly  to  except  against  the  testimonie  of 
one  Vaughan,  brought  against  him,  because  he  yvas  a  condemned 
man :  And  may  not  I  then  except  against  the  testimonie  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  vrged  against  me  vpon  the  Scaffold,  comming 
from  an  Outlaw  after  ludgement,  euen  in  a  case  of  high  Treason  1 
Yet  to  answere  in  particular  to  the  points,  hee  sayth  first;  I  neuer 
did  receiue  any  such  aduice  from  my  Lo.  Careiv  to  make  mine 
escape.  And  I  doe  now  verely  beleeue  he  neuer  did  receiue  any 
such  aduice,  as  I  euer  said  to  the  Lords  :  But  that  Raleigh  tolde  it 
vnto  Stucley,  yea,  and  that  many  times,  I  will  auow  it  vnto  death, 
and  take  the  Sacrament  vpon  it. 

To  the  second ;  I  neuer  named  my  Lord  Hay,  and  my  Lo. 
CareiVf  in  other  wordes  and  sence,  than  as  my  honourable  friends : 
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amongst  other  Lords  my  honourable  friends.  That  is  very  true, 
and  I  would  the  rest  of  his  Honourable  friends  vnderstood  how 
farre  he  named  them,  as  well  as  I  doe.  But  as  euer  I  beleeued, 
tliat  he  did  abuse  their  Honourable  names,  to  seduce  mee,  and  to 
draw  me  to  his  purpose  :  So  did  I  promise  to  my  selfe,  that  some 
of  the  chiefe  of  them  being  ioyned  in  the  bond  either  of  blood  or 
affinitie  with  mee,  a  poore  Gentleman,  would  be  a  comfort  vnto  me 
in  the  way  of  my  loyaltie,  and  renounce  the  testimonie  of  such  a 
disloyal  man,  that  was  neuer  true  to  any,  but  to  himselfe.  There 
is  no  mans  displeasure  can  further  hurt  me,  then  hee  hath 
threatned  me.  That  if  I  reuealed  the  things  he  tolde  me  in  priuate, 
I  should  die  for  it.  And  die  for  this  cause  I  am  content,  so  it  be 
not  by  an  assacinate  :  But  whensoeuer  I  die,  there  shall  die  your 
Maiesties  faithfuU  and  loyall  seruant,  and  one  that  will  part  with 
his  blood  at  as  deere  a  rate  as  he  can. 

For  the  third,  concerning  the  shewing  of  a  letter  to  mee  about 
money,  his  wife  if  shee  were  put  to  her  oath,  can  tell  whether  it 
were  so  or  no.  But  vnder  the  former  protestation,  I  auow  it  to  be 
true,  that  he  shewed  me  such  a  letter;  though  I  thinke  it  not 
true  what  the  letter  spake.  I  omit  his  periury  in  swearing  hee 
had  no  designe  for  Fraunce ;  when  as  Sir  lolin  Fearne,  and 
Captaine  Penington  are  able  to  testifie  vpon  their  oathes,  that  hee 
often  told  them  hee  had  commission  to  stand  them  in  stead 
from  the  High  Admirall  of  France,  which  confirmes  the  testimony 
of  M.  Mannowry,  who  saw  the  Commission  at  Plimmouth,  as  he 
will  depose  it.  I  vrge  not  his  periury  in  that  Article  concerning 
Sir  lohn  Fearne,  that  he  neuer  had  it  in  his  thought  to  goe  from 
Trinidado,  to  leaue  his  company  :  which  Sir  loJm  Fearn  is  ready 
to  prooue,  by  the  deposition  of  GO.  persons,  that  Sir  Walter  pro- 
pounded it  vnto  them,  whatsoeuer  he  intended.  And  therefore 
how  this  man  equiuocates  at  his  death,  all  the  world  may  see.  0 
barbarous  cruelty,  to  leaue  so  many  gentlemen,  when  hee  had 
secretly  heard  that  his  son  was  dead,  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  without  hope  or  meanes  to  returne.  Where  hee  also 
perswaded  Captain  Penington  to  goe  away,  who  answered  him, 
hee  would  rather  die  then  lay  the  guilt  vpon  his  soule  of  the 
death  of  so  many  gentlemen  :  But  if  I  would,  you  lately  swore 
you  haue  no  money  left,  quoth  Captaine  Penington,  without  which 
wee  cannot  victuall  at  Virginia ;  Tut,  whatsoeuer  I  swore  (sayd 
Sir  Walter)  I  haue  300,  pieces  in  a  corner  at  a  dead  lift ;  as  he 
confessed  also  to  the  Lords  that  he  gaue  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  to  his  company  to  come  home  :  And  how  then  can  that  be 
true,  which  he  swore  at  his  death,  that  hee  carried  but  60,  pieces 
with  him,  and  brought  home  neere  the  same  summe.  Certainly 
periury  was  but  a  Peccadillio  with  this  man,  which  he  shewed 
also  towards  me,  when  he  protested  that  I  perswaded  him  to  goe  to 
Sir  Edward  Parrhams  fathers  house,  which  is  most  vntrue  :  For 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hauing  a  secret  intention,  which  afterwardes 
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appeared  to  play  the   mountbanke   at   Salisbury  to  pretend  the 
taking  of  a  doze  of  poyson,  by  which  hee  deceiued  mee  first,  that  by 
me  he  might  deceiue  others,  which  was  a  most  base  vnmanly  part; 
thought  Sir  Edward  Parrhams  fathers  house,  whom  he  thought  to 
bee  a  Papist,  to  bee  a  fit  subiect  of  suspicion,  which  hee  meant  to 
cast  vpon  his  friend,  who  had  so  louingly  and  worthily  entertained 
vs.     For,  sayd  Sir  Walter^  though  the  Gentleman  would  not  hurt 
mee,  yet  there  might  bee  Priests  or  lesuites  there  that  did  it : 
For  I  remember  after  my  mornings  draught,  of  a  cuppe  of  Ale, 
which  Sir  Edward  Parrhara  ofi'red  me  in   the   Hall,   I  felt  pre- 
sently a  kinde  of  excoriation  in  mine  intrails,  as  if  some  Jesuit  had 
beene  the  Butler.     Now  when  I  saw  the  pustales  breake  out  vpon 
him  at  Salishury,  my  Compassion  I  confesse  ^vas  too  credulous  to 
report  from  his  mouth  so  much,  wherein  I  made  no  lie,  but  told  a 
lie  :    Non  mentientis  astu,  sed  compassionis  affedu,  which    hath 
beene  ill  requited    by  him   to  whom   I   shewed   it.     But   I   am 
heartily  sory  for  it,  that  being  so  farre  abused  as  I  was,  I  should 
wrong  my  true  kinsman,  which  mooued  mee  after  to  no  small  iust 
indignation  against  Sir  Walter,  who  had  thus   abused  vs  both. 
"When  I  heard  of  his  often  purposes  to  escape  to  mine  vndoing,  to 
draw  him  forw^ard  to  it,  which  hee  intended  of  himselfe  by  making 
of  a  lie,  Non  amore  mendacij,  sed  officii,  the  rather  because  hee  had 
inuegled  mee  to  hurt  my  kinsman  by  telling  of  a  lie,  which  I 
doubt  that  Diuinitie  would  not  beare  but  reason  of  State,  (as  the 
best  Philosophers  doe  hold)  doth  beare  it  to  bee  lawfull  to  lie  for 
the  discouerie  of  Treason  to  doe  seruice  to  the  common  wealth. 
Yea,  but  they  say,  that  hee   hath  not  left  so   sufficient  a  man 
behinde    him,   and   that    therefore   his  death    is   a  losse   to   the 
common-wealth ;  I  doubt  much  of  both ;  But  no  man  denies,  but 
he  had  many  sufficiecies  in  him :    But  what  were  these,   but  so 
many  weapons  of  practise  and  danger  to  the  State,  if  hee  escaped, 
being  so  deepely  tainted  in  so   many  points   of  discontent,  dis- 
honesty, and  disloyaltie?     He  knew,  as  he  writ,  that  as  in  nature, 
so  in  policy,  A  priuatione  ad  hahitum  non  jit  regressio,  and  there- 
fore being  desperate  of  any  fortune  heere,   agreeable   with   the 
height  of  his  minde,  who  can  doubt,  but  he  w^ould  haue  made  vp 
his  fortune  elswhere  vpon  any  tearmes  against  his  Soueraigne  and 
Countrey  1     No  Coriolanus  heart  could  bee  more  vindicatiue,  then 
he  was  vnto  them  to  whom  he  did  impute  his  fault.     Yea,  but 
hee  died  most  resolutely :  Yea,  but  he  was  taken  most  sheepishly. 
Neuer  was  there  man  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  owne  corruption 
and  guiltinesse  so  cowed  at  his  taking,  as  he  was,  trembling  and 
weeping  to  come  before  Justice.     Yea  but  he  gathered  his  spirits 
afterwards,  and  died    resolutely.     Euen  so  hath  many  a  Jesuit 
done  at  Tyhurne ;  a  cancred  enemy  to  God  and  his  Soueraigne  : 
But  with  this  difference,  that  they  died  in  hope  of  false  Martyr- 
dome,  and  this  with  a  desire  of  a  false  popular  fame. 

But  he  died  like  a  Saint  too  :  Hee  hath  before  verie  much 
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called  his  Saintshippe  into  dispute  by  the  carriage  of  his  life  : 
AVee  may  now  iudge  of  it,  by  that  hee  did  a'  night  before  his 
death,  who  after  his  Conferences  with  the  Deane  of  Westminster, 
for  his  better  instruction,  and  preparation  of  his  soule  for  God, 
called  the  Keeper  of  the  Gatehouse  (Master  Weekes)  to  him,  and 
was  curiously  inquisitiue  to  know,  whether  hee  had  any  Romish 
Priests  vnder  his  charge,  and  custodie,  and  what  they  were ;  but 
vpon  his  answere  (that  he  had  not  any)  whether  hee  mistrusted 
that  Master  WeeJies  would  not  deale  plainely  with  him,  or  would 
not  bee  true  vnto  him,  hee  presently  surceased  from  any  further 
Inquisition  of  that  matter ;  which  whether  it  might  proceed  of  an 
irresolution  in  the  Religion  wherein  hee  professed  himselfe  to  die,  or 
out  of  a  pojDular  affectation  to  insinuate  and  applie  himselfe  to  all 
factions,  I  leaue  it  to  the  censure  of  the  ludicious  Reader,  and  of 
such  as  best  obserued  the  whole  Scene  of  his  action  vpon  the 
Scaffold.  But  to  go  further,  they  say  he  died  like  a  Souldier  & 
a  Saint,  &  therfore  then  to  be  beleeued,  not  only  against  me,  but 
against  the  attestation  of  the  State.  0  wicked  times,  to  say  no 
more  !  But  my  hope  is  that  Religion  and  the  feare  of  God,  and 
the  conscience  of  our  duty  and  loyaltie  to  your  Maiestie,  will  sway 
more  with  the  most  and  best,  by  that  time  men  shall  from  the 
State  be  better  informed.  Opinionum  commenta  delehit  dies, 
veritatis  indicia  confirmahit,  saith  Tully.  Wherfore  I  doe  heere 
make  two  most  humble  petitions  to  your  most  excellent  Maiestie. 
First,  that  seeing  I  your  poore  loyall  Subiect  am  burthened  and 
oppressed,  with  the  Testimony  of  a  bitter  enemy,  of  a  periurd  and 
condemned  man,  which  is  against  all  reason,  conscience,  and  law  : 
That  I  may  haue  your  Maiesties  leaue  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
truth,  which  I  haue  avowed  to  be  sufficient ;  to  receiue  the  Sacra- 
ment vpon  it  in  your  IMaiesties  Chappel.  The  next  is,  that  your 
Maiestie  will  be  so  gracious  vnto  mee,  as  to  suffer  a  declaration  to 
come  forth  from  the  State,  for  the  cleering  of  these  matters,  and 
further  satisfaction  of  the  world  :  By  Avhich  it  may  appeare,  that 
the  lustice  of  God,  and  the  lustice  of  the  King,  did  neuer  better 
meete  together  in  one  man  :  Which  my  iust  and  humble  request, 
I  hope  your  Maiestie  will  not  deny  to 

Your  Maiesties  loyall  Subiect 
and  Seruant, 

LEWES  STYCLEY." 
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Part   II. 

THE  king's   "DECLARATION." 

We  pass  on  to  consider  tlie  third  and  most  important  of  the 
State  Papers  that  were  composed  and  published  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  King  and  Privy  Council  in  their 
treatment  and  condemnation  of  Ealegh.  Although  usually 
known  as  the  King's  "Declaration,"  and  by  the  general 
public  regarded  as  his  "Apology,"  the  reprint  in  the  Somers 
Tracts  is  headed,  "  His  Majesty's  Picasons  for  his  Proceedings 
against  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  "  (II  (1809),  421).  It  was  issued 
as  a  small  quarto,  with  the  following  title-page : — 

"A  Declaration  of  the  Demeanor  and  Cariage  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Knight,  aswell  in  his  Voyage,  as 
in,  and  sithence  his  Retume ;  And  of  the  true 
motiues  and  inducements  wliicli  occasioned  His 
Maiestie  to  Proceed  in  doing  lustice  vpon  him,  as 
hath  bene  done.  (Printer's  device.) 
L0:N'D0N,  Printed  by  Bonham  Norton  and  lohn 
Bill,  Printers  to  the  Kings  most  Excellent  Maiestie. 
M.DC.XYIII."     (Vide  facsimile.) 

The  Royal  Arms  on  the  verso  of  the  title-page. 

As  to  its  authorship,  Edwards  affirms  "Bacon  suggested 
that  document.  He  penned  it,  and  published  it"  (I,  655. 
This  is  Gardiner's  opinion  also,  III,  56,  152);  but  this  is 
only  partly  correct.  Probably  he  prepared  the  draft  copy, 
much  in   the  same  way  that  a  secretary  of   a  committee 
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does  at  the  present  time,  as  a  basis  for  a  report.  This 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Spedding.     It  was — 

"penned  by  certain  Councillors  (Bacon  being  one),  allowed  by 
the  Council,  and  printed  by  authority.  Bacon's  rank  in  Council, 
together  with  his  concern  in  the  actual  composition,  entitle  us 
to  impute  to  him  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  ;  but  as  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  others,  and  his  authority  was  not  absolute, 
to  charge  him  Avith  the  sole  responsibility  is  a  mistake  "  (383). 

Brief  references  in  the  text  (additional  to  those  in  "Trans.  D.  A.," 
XXXVII,  285)  :— 

Fort.  Pap.  rr  "The  Fortescue  Papers"  (Camd.  Soc,  1871),  ed.  S.  R. 
Gardiner. 

Inder\vick=  "Side-Lights  on  the  Stuarts,"  by  F.  A.  Inderwick  (1891). 

Camd.  Misc.  =  "  Documents  relating  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  last  Voyage," 
ed.  S.  R.  Gardiner  ("Camd.  Misc.,"  V  (1864),  pt.  ii). 

Howell  =  "  Familiar  Letters"  (ed.  of  1903),  three  vols. 

Apologies  "  Sir  W.  Rawleigh  his  Apologie  for  his  last  voyage  to  Guiana." 
First  printed  in  "Judicious  and  Select  Essayes"  (1650). 

Arraio;nnient  ="  The  Arraignment  of  S"^  Walter  Rawleigli  .  .  .  coppied 
by  Sir  tho  :  Overbvry  "  (1618). 

M.  Hume="Sir  Walter  Rale^li,"  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  (1897). 

Stud.  Hist,  of  Eng.  :="A  Student's  History  of  England,"  by  S.  R. 
Gardiner  (1892). 

Camb.  Mod.  Hist.  =  "  Britain  under  James  I,"  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  in 
"Cambridge  Modern  History,"  III  (1901) 

Cayley="Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh,"  by  A.  Cayley,  Junr.  (1806),  two  vols. 

Even,  with  a  Rev.  =  "  Evenings  with  a  Reviewer,"  by  J.  Spedding  (1881), 
two  vols. 

Edin.  Rev.  =  "  Sir  W.  Ralegh,"  by  Macvey  Kapier  ("  Edinburgh  Review," 
CXLIII,  1810). 

That  the  Council  fully  assented  to  it  in  its  final  form  is 
proved  by  the  statement  at  its  close,  that  it  was  attested  by 
"  sixe  of  his  Maiesties  priuie  Counsell "  (68).  Edwards 
appears  to  imply  that  the  King  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
composition,  although,  as  Gardiner  notes,  it  was  drawn  up  by 
his  "  express  order"  (III,  152) ;  but  James  would  never  allow 
any  State  document  to  be  printed  in  which  his  personality 
or  his  kingly  duties  were  concerned,  without  some  active 
interference  on  his  part,  and  the  "  Declaration "  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  it  this  paragraph  is  printed  at 
p.  25  :  "  This  Commission  so  drawne  and  framed  (as  you 
see)  his  Maiestie  himselfe  did  oft  peruse  and  reuise,  as  fore- 
seeing the  future  euents."  And  a  letter  from  Bacon  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  22  ilN'ovember,  1618,  contains 
this  note :  "  We  have  put  the  Declaration  touching  lialegh 
to  the  press  with  his  Majesty's  additions,  which  were  very 
material,  and  fit  to  proceed  from  his  Majesty."^ 

Spedding  adds :  "  There  are  no  marks  in  the  original  to 

'  Spedding,  378,  from  "Gibson  Papers,"  YIII,  99. 
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distinguish  these  additions.  But  I  suspect  them  to  be  the 
opening  and  the  concluding  paragraph."  But  the  opening 
sentence,  "Although  Kings  be  not  bound  to  giue  Account 
of  their  Actions  but  to  GOD  alone,"  is  simply  a  repetition 
verh.  ct  lit.  of  that  which  had  appeared  in  the  Council's  letter 
of  18  October,  usually  assigned  to  Bacon.^  Then  in  his 
reply  to  this  letter,  James  certainly  suggested  some  of  the 
details  to  be  subsequently  embodied  in  the  "Declaration"  : — 

"After  the  sentence  for  his  execution  ...  a  declaration  be 
presently  putt  forth  in  print,  .  .  .  "Wherein  we  hold  the  French 
Physitian's  confession  very  niateriall  to  be  inserted,  as  allso  his 
own  and  his  consortes  confession  that,  before  they  were  at  the 
Islandes,  he  told  them  his  ayme  was  at  the  fleet,  with  his  son's 
oration  when  they  came  to  the  town,  and  some  touch  of  his  hate- 
full  speeches  of  our  person."  ^ 

In  his  reprint  of  this  letter,  why  did  Spedding  omit  the 
important  phrase  here  shown  in  italics  ?  (364). 

That  the  "Declaration,"  like  Stukeley's  "Petition,"  was 
not  prepared,  or  was  not  completed,  until  after  Ealegh  had 
been  executed,  is  shown  by  these  paragraphs  in  it : — 

"Leaning  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  and  the  protestations  that 
hee  made  at  his  death  to  God  that  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
and  ludge  of  all  Trueth  "  (2). 

"As  to  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  his  confession  at  his  Death,  what 
he  confessed  or  denied  touching  any  the  points  of  this  declaration, 
his  Maiestie  leaues  him  and  his  conscience  therein  to  God,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning  of  this  Discourse.  For  Soueraigne  Princes 
cannot  make  a  true  iudgement  vpon  the  bare  speeches  or  asseuera- 
tions  of  a  delinquent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  their  iudge- 
ment must  be  founded  vpon  examinations,  re-examinations,  and 
confrontments,  and  such  like  reall  proofes,"  etc.  (67-8). 

Bacon  must  have  been  aware  that  at  Ealegh's  trial  in 
1603,  when  the  latter  requested  permission  for  a  "  confront- 
ment"  (i.e.  "the  advice  of  bringing  face  to  face,"  H.  E.  D.) 
with  Cobham,  the  only  witness  against  him,  he  was  refused. 

Of  the  extreme  haste  in  which  the  printing  was  effected, 
so  as  to  get  the  work  published  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  we  have  ample  evidence.  Bacon's  letter  of  22 
Xovember  (already  quoted  from)  implies  it  was  sent  to 
press  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  date.  And  on  the  day 
of  publication,  27  November,  Naunton  writes  thus  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ihickingham  : — 

"The  printer  hath   sent  me   two   copies  of  each   [i.e.  of  the 

1  "Trans.  D.  A.,"  XXXVII,  294.  -  "Fort.  Pap.,"  58. 
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"Petition"  as  well  as  of  the  "Declaration"]  for  his  Majestie  and 
the  Prince,  and  prayes  pardon  for  some  escapes  committed  in 
theyr  haste,  which  was  such  as  they  were  faine  to  watche  2  nights 
and  sett  20  presses  aworke  at  once."  ^ 

We  have  further  proof  of  this  on  collating  a  number  of 
copies  with  eacli  other.  As  at  that  period  stereotyping  was 
unknown,  the  twenty  presses  would  require  as  many  distinct 
settings  of  type  ;  probably  each  worked  off  a  definite  number 
of  pages  or  sections,  as  apparently  indicated  in  the  occur- 
rence of  blank  pages  (8,  44),  which  were  otherwise  not 
needed.  We  may  accept  as  the  most  satisfactory  copy  the 
one  with  68  pages,  of  which  the  earliest  was  probably  that 
having  the  word  "which"  (line  12  from  top  on  p.  41) 
wrongly  placed,  but  amended  in  other  copies.  It  is  printed 
in  "Great  Primer,"  the  portion  between  pages  9  and  24 
being  in  italics.  The  signatures  are  A  to  H  in  fours,  I  two 
leaves,  and  it  ends  at  "  Finis,"  there  being  no  colophon. 

Another  copy  {loenes  me)  has  only  63  pages,  all  in  "  Great 
Primer,"  except  pp.  45-58,  which  are  in  "English"  type. 
The  signatures  terminate  at  H  4;  and  the  work  ends  with 
this  colophon,  similar  to  the  imprint  on  the  title-page : — 

"  Imprinted  at  L0KD0:N'  by 

Bonham  Norton  and  lohn 

Bill,  Printers  to  the  Kings 

most  excellent  Maiestie. 

Anno  1618." 

In  a  number  of  impressions  that  have  been  examined, 
some  are  wrongly  paged,  while  others  show  variations  in 
spelling;  thus  the  surname  "  Stewkley,"  and  "Stewkeley" 
in  the  first  copy  noticed,  appears  as  "Stucley"  in  some  of 
the  others.  The  only  portions  in  all  where  no  variation 
has  been  detected,  consist  of  the  title-page  and  the  Pioyal 
Commission  (pp.  9-24).  A  singular  attempt  to  explain  the 
blank  page  44  is  thus  advanced  by  Spedding:  "In  the 
original  a  blank  page  is  interposed  here :  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  what  follows  as  resting  only  upon 
the  testimony  of  Manno\iry  "  (401);  but  the  joint  account 
of  him  and  of  Stukeley  commenced  on  page  42.  He  offers  no 
suggestion  why  page  8  also  is  blank.  A  due  examination 
of  these  circumstances  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"Declaration,"  although  contemplated,  was  probably  not 
written,  from  being  deemed  unnecessary,  until  the  burst  of 

1  "Fort.  Pap.,"  67. 
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popular  indignation  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  Ealegh's 
execution,  seemed  to  demand  a  State  explanation ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  "  Apology,"  as  the  public  regarded  it,  was 
hurriedly  composed,  and  as  hurriedly  printed  and  published. 
The  contents  of  the  "Declaration"  may  be  thus  briefly 
enumerated : — 

Pages  1-7.  The  preliminary  proceedings  that  led  to  the 
King  granting  Ealegh  permission  to  undertake  the  voyage 
to  Guiana,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador. 

Page  8.     Blank. 

Pages  9-24.  The  King's  Eoyal  Commission  for  Ealegh 
to  make  the  voyage  to  Guiana  for  the  purpose  of  mine 
exploration. 

Pages  25-40.  The  voyage,  proceedings  at  Guiana,  and 
the  return  to  England. 

Pages  41-65  (except  p.  44  blank).  Eeport  based  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  spies  Manourie  and  Stukeley. 

Pages  65-8.  Summary  of  Ealegh's  ofiences  and  con- 
cluding remarks. 

The  summary  is  thus  stated  : — 

"  For  these  his  great  and  hainous  offences,  in  actes  of  Hostilitie 
vpon  his  Maiesties  confederates,  depredations,  and  abuses,  as  Avell 
of  his  Commission,  as  of  his  Maiesties  Subiects  vnder  his  charge. 
Impostures,  Attempts  of  escape,  declining  his  Maiesties  lustice, 
and  the  rest,  euidently  prooued  or  confessed  by  himselfe  ;  he  had 
made  himselfe  vtterly  vnwoorthy  of  his  Maiesties  further  mercy  : 
And  because  he  could  not  by  Law  bee  iudicially  called  in  question, 
for  that  his  former  attainder  of  Treason  is  the  highest  and  last 
worke  of  the  Law  (whereby  hee  was  Ciuiliter  mortuus)  his 
Maiestie  was  inforced  (except  Attainders  should  become  priuiledges 
for  all  subsequent  offences)  to  resolue  to  haue  him  executed  vpon 
his  former  Attainder"  (65-6). 

An  execution  characterized  by  Napier  as  "  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  revolting  acts  that  stains  the  annals  of 
British  criminal  procedure."  ^ 

The  opening  pages  of  the  ''  Declaration "  are  devoted  to 
the  King's  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  releasing  Ealegh 
from  the  Tower,  after  the  latter  had  made  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  procure  it  during  Salisbury's  lifetime  (ob.  12  May, 
1612).     But  with  the  appointment  of  Sir  E.  Winwood  as 

1  "Edin.  Rev.,"  94. 
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Secretary  of  State  (known  to  have  anti-Spanish  views) 
Ealegh  had  better  hopes  of  freedom.  Edwards  (I,  562) 
affirms  Ealegh's  release  to  have  been  effected  (1)  by  bribing 
Court  favourites,  and  (2)  to  enable  him  to  visit  Guiana  for 
the  purpose  of  gold  mining. 

Eespectim;^  the  alleged  bribery,  Oldys  (I,  468)  states  : "  That 
sir  AVilliam  St.  John  and  sir  Edward  Yilliers  .  .  .  procured 
sir  Walter  Ealegh's  liberty,  and  had  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  their  labour."^  This  seems  to  be  corroborated  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  17  March,  1615-16, 
from  Eategh  to  Sir  G.  Yilliers  (afterwards  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham) : — 

"  You  have,  by  your  mediation,  put  me  again  into  the  world ; 
I  can  but  acknowledge  it ;  for  to  pay  any  part  of  your  favour  by 
any  service  of  mine  as  yet,  it  is  not  in  my  power.  If  it  succeed 
well,  a  good  part  of  the  honour  shall  be  yours ;  and  if  I  do  not 
also  make  it  profitable  unto  you,  I  shall  shew  myself  exceeding 
ungrateful."  ^ 

Gardiner  doubts  whether  bribery  was  necessary;  at  the 
same  time  he  mentions  that  Ealegh  was  "liberated  through 
Buckingham's  influence."^  But  throughout  the  Stuart  period 
bribery  was  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  any  favour 
directly  or  indirectly  from  royalty.  Ealegh's  release,  the 
elder  D'Israeli  declared,  "  was  effected  by  bribing  powerful 
Court  favourites,  who  worked  upon  the  avarice  of  James  I."-* 

On  19  March,  two  days  after  his  letter  to  Sir  G.  Yilliers, 
Ealegh  received  a  letter  from  the  Erivy  Council,  commencing 
thus : — 

"  His  Majesty,  out  of  his  gracious  inclination  towards  you,  being 
pleased  to  release  you  out  of  your  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  to 
go  abroad  with  a  keeper,  to  make  your  provisions  for  your  intended 
voyage^^'  etc.^ 

The  following  curious  reasons  that  have  been  assigned  for 
his  release  will  show  how  little  the  real  cause  of  it  was 

1  Quoted  from  "  Obs.  on  Sanderson's  Hist,  of  King  James,"  4to,  p.  10. 

2  Oldys,  468  ;  Edwards,  II,  341. 

3  "  Student's  Hist,  of  England,"  485  (1892). 

^  "Cur.  of  Lit.,"  Ill,  115  (1858).  Many  courtiers  and  others^ who ^were 
pensioners  of  Spain  have  been  already  noticed  ("Trans.  D.  A.,"  XXXV, 
570).  In  a  dispatch  from  Gondomar  to  Philip  III  he  mentions  that  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  Lord  Hay  .  .  .  are  of  the  French  party,  and  derive 
large  pensions  from  France  ("  Archreologia,"  XLI,  2).  The  painful  example 
of  Lord  Bacon  shows  how  much  the  judges  were  open  to  bribery  (Gardiner, 
II,  217  ;  Inderwick,  15).  .    ,      -r.  •       r.         ■^ 

5  Edwards,  I.  563.  Quoted  from  the  registers  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Italics  not  in  the  original. 
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known  to  some  writers.  One  would  have  thought  that  Sir 
W.  Sanderson,  an  attendant  at  Court,  might  have  been  more 
accurate  than  in  the  following  distorted  relation : — 

"At  last,  by  meanes  of  the  French  Embassadour,  with  others  of 
our  own  Lords,  he  had  freedorae,  to  repair  for  his  health,  to  his 
house  at  St.  James ;  and  after  a  year  or  two,  he  procured  a 
Commission,  to  make  a  A'oyage  to  Gueaua  in  the  West-indies  for 
the  return  of  Gold  Oare  or  Mine."  ^ 

The  intercession  of  the  French  Ambassador  we  learn  for 
the  first  time,  and  as  it  is  unmentioned  by  any  other  writer 
we  may  pass  it  by.  The  condition  of  Ealegh's  health  had 
never  been  considered  throughout  his  Tower  confinement; 
and  so  far  from  waiting  for  "  a  year  or  two  "  before  he  received 
his  Commission,  it  was  granted  him  on  24  August  (probably 
two  months  earlier),  five  months  only  after  his  release. 

Another  singular  explanation  was  advanced  by  the 
historian  D.  Hume,  who  asserted  that  the  King  "thinking 
.  .  .  he  had  already  undergone  sufficient  punishment,  he 
released  him  from  the  Tower  and  gave  him  'permission  to 
try  the  venture.'"^ 

The  Eoyal  Commission  granted  permission  to  Ealegh  "  to 
vndertake  a  voyage  .  .  .  vnto  the  South  parts  of  America,  or 
elswhere  within  America  ...  to  discouer  and  finde  out 
some  commodities  and  merchandizes  in  those  Countries,  that 
be  necessary  and  profitable,"  etc.  To  be  "commanded  by  no 
other  then  himselfe  "  ;  with  "  full  power  and  authoritie,  and 
free  licence  and  libertie  out  of  this  Our  Eealme  of  England 
or  any  other  Our  Dominions  .  .  .  for  and  towards  his  said 
intended  voyage."  He  was  "  to  be  the  sole  Gouernor  and 
commaunder  of  all  persons  that  shall  trauell,  or  be  with  him 
in  the  said  voiage";  with  ''full  ]joiver  and  authority  to 
correct,  punish,  pardon,  gouerne  and  rule .  them  "  ;  and  "  in 
case  of  rebellion,  or  mutiny  by  sea  or  land,  to  vse  and  exercise 
Marshall  laivj"^ 

This  occupies  pages  9-24  of  the  "Declaration,"  is  dated 
24  August,  1616,  and  was  issued  "  Per  breue  de  priuato 
Sigillo." 

According  to  Oldys,  the  "  commission  seems  to  have  been 
given  under  the  great  Seal  of  England,"  and  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  the  one  just  cited,  which  was  issued 
under  the  Privy  Seal  (473).     Tliis  is  corroborated  by  a  letter 

1  "Aulicus  Coquinarire,"  91-2  (1650). 

2  "Hist,  of  Eiig.,"  III.  39  (1824). 
^  Italics  not  in  the  original. 
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of  Peter  Vanlore,  quoted  by  Oldys  on  the  same  page.^ 
Amono-st  the  headings  of  the  charges  of  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  Privy  Council  meeting  on  17  August,  1618 
is  this  one :  "  His  Majesty  in  respect  of  his  countries  good 
licenseth  him  by  his  commission  lender  the  great  seek  "  (Camd. 

Misc.,  9).  ,     .     ^, 

This  was  not  the  only  alteration  that  was  made  m  the 
Commission.  Edwards  declares  that  Gondomar  "  persuaded 
James  to  have  certain  awkward  words  scratched  out "  from 
it  and  "  the  words  were  erased— after  they  had  been  written,"  ^ 
and  so  the  sentence  "trusty  and  well-beloved  servant"  was 
omitted.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  J.  Pory  to  Carleton  on  31  October,  two 
days  after  Pvalegh's  execution.  At  the  Council  meeting  held 
on  28  October,"Ealegh  said  that 

"His  Ma^y  had  given  him  a  commission  to  be  his  lieutenant 
general  ouer  an  arm'y  at  sea,  wherein  he  styled  him  our  beloved 
trusty  subjecte,  &  gave  him  power  of  life  and  death;  as  his 
Ma^y  would  neuer  haue  done  to  the  man  he  should  esteeme  a 
Traytour;  ergo  his  commission  was  equivalent  to  a  Pardon."  ^ 

That  the  terms  of  his  commission  implied  a  pardon  was 
the  general  opinion  of  those  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  who  devoted  any  attention  to  the  subject.  Thus 
F.  Osborne  : — 

"The  most  honest  sort  of  Gown-men  .  .  .  maintained  that  his 
Majesties  Pardon  lay  inclusively  in  the  Commission  he  gave  him 
upon  his  setting  out  to  sea :  It  being  incongruous,  that  he,  who 
remained  under  the  notion  of  one  Dead  in  Law,  should  as  a 
Generall  dispose  of  the  hves  of  others,  not  beinge  himselfe  Master 
of  his  owne."  ^ 

Howell  relates  the  w^ell-known  anecdote  of  Bacon  having 
told  Kalegh— "  positively  "—that  a  pardon  was  unnecessary 
from  the  fact  of  the  powers  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  commission. 

"The  knee  timber  of  your  voyage  is  money:  spare  your  purse  in 
this  particular,  for  upon  my  life  you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for 
all  that  is  passed  already,  the  king  having  under  his  broad  seal 
made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of  the 
martial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers."  ^ 

1  Cf.  Ed^vards,  II,  343. 

2  II,  591.     Cf.  Gardiner,  III,  42  ;  Stebbmg,  301. 

3  "S.  P.  James  I,  Dom.,"  GUI,  61. 

4  "  Historical  Memoires,"   11,16-17(1658). 

5  II,  232.     Cf.  Shirley,  218. 
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And  that  "  his  said  commission  was  as  good  a  pardon  for 
all  former  offences,  as  the  law  of  England  could  aftbrd  him."^ 

Although  this  conversation  was  fraught  with  the  greatest 
importance  to  Ealegh,  yet  it  is  not  referred  to  by  Spedding, 
although  he  accepts  as  trustworthy,  on  the  unsupported 
authority  of  the  spy  Wilson,  two  other  anecdotes  relating 
to  tlie  same  two  personages,  of  which  one  alludes  to  Ealegh's 
intended  piracy.  "This,"  remarks  Spedding  (347),  "must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in  jest."^  That  is  to  say, 
he  could  cite  an  anecdote  reflecting  on  Ealegh,  but  with- 
held another  that  seemed  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  his 
favourite,  Bacou.^ 

The  following  is  the  sole  notice  in  the  "Declaration"  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  Ealegh  in  1603:  "in  respect  of 
the  perill  of  Law  wherein  the  saide  Sir  AYalter  Ealiegh 
[sic]  now  standeth  "  (10),  and  is  remarkable  for  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  context  which  either  precedes  or  succeeds  it. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  this  interpolation 
to  have  been  made  in  the  revised  form  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  most  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Gondomar.* 
To  his  counsel  may  also  be  attributed  the  two  months'  delay 
before  the  second  form  of  the  commission  was  framed,  as 
also  the  alteration  from  the  Great  to  the  Privy  Seal. 

Attention  must  be  directed  to  one  important  section  of 
the  King's  Commission,  as  it  discloses  the  principal,  perhaps 
the  sole,  underlying  motive  in  issuing  it.  Although  in 
the  preamble  only  "commodities  and  merchandizes"  are 
mentioned,  in  later  pages  the  precious  metals,  etc.,  receive 
special  notice,  as  being  proper  imports,  upon  which  large 
dues  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown. 

''Paying  and  answering  vnto  Ys,  Our  Heires,  and  Successours 
the  full  fift  part  in  fine  parts  to  be  diuided,  of  all  such  gold,  and 
siluer,  and  bullion  and  oare  of  gold  or  siluer,  and  pearle,  and 
precious  stone,  as  shalbe  so  imported,"  etc.  [15,  and  repeated  on 
pages  17  and  22.] 

Similar  dues  were  to  be  paid  by  Harcourt  and  his  suc- 
cessors, when  they  took  possession  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  Guiana  in  1608.^  All  this  shows  "the  care  taken  to 
secure  his  majesty's  dividend."^     Even  Gardiner,  who  does 

^  "  Olis.  on  Sanderson's  History  of  King  James,"  p.  10. 

2  Quoted  from  "Literary  and  Professional  Works,"  II,  168-9  (1879). 

3  Cf.  Gardiner,  III,  47-8. 

^  Cf.  Lingard,  "Hist,  of  Eng.,"  VI,  165  (1825). 

•^  Patent  Roll,  11  James  I,  pt.  i.  n.  5. 

«  Oldys,  476  ;  cf.  Mrs.  Macaulay,  "Hist,  of  Eng.,"  I,  5  (1771). 
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not  often  support  Ealegh's  action,  confirms  this  view :  "  It 
can  hardly,"  he  remarks,  "  be  doubted  that  the  prospect  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  gold  mine  blinded  him  [James] 
to  the'^risk  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  Ealeigh,  by  which  the 
search  would  be  accompanied"  (II,  382).  In  the  opinion 
of  Spedding,  Ealegh  "thought  that  if  he  had  brought  the 
gold  the  King  would  not  have  quarrelled  with  him  about 
the  means  employed  to  get  it ;  and  it  was  to  his  supposed 
cupidity,  not  to  his  sense  of  justice,  that  the  argument  was 
really  addressed"  (351).  But  James  wanted  money  very 
badly  ;  and  however  good  his  principles  may  have  beeu,  and 
as  recorded  by  himself  in  his  printed  works  (especially  m 
his  Basilicon  Down),  his  actual  practice  was  directly 
antithetic  to  them,  especially  when  he  thought  they  were 
prejudicial  to  his  interests.  Examples  of  this  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  E,  and  will  show  what  "his  sense  of  justice" 
was  worth. 

The  following  were  the  reasons  advanced  by  James  for  releas- 
ing Ealegh  from  prison,  as  recorded  in  the  "Declaration" : — 

"  Sir  W.  Ealeigh  had  so  inchanted  the  world,  with  his  confident 
asseueration  of  that  which  euery  man  was  willing  to  heleeue,  as 
his  Maiesties  honour  was  in  a  manner  ingagecl,  not  to  deny  vnto 
his  people  the  aduenture  and  hope  of  so  great  Eiches,  to  bee 
sought  and  atchieiied,  at  the  charge  of  Voluntaries,  especially  .  .  . 
to  nourish  and  incourage  Noble  and  Generous  enterprises,"  etc.  (4). 

But  James  had  denied,  for  nine  years,  "the  aduenture 
and  hope "  here  expressed,  as  Ealegh  had  made  repeated 
though  unsuccessful  applications  of  a  similar  kind,  com- 
mencing in  1607.  Apart  from  this,  the  King  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  be  governed  by  such  sentiment;  and  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  spoil  would 
prove  a  much  more  powerful  factor  in  inducing  him  to 
sanction  Ealegh's  scheme. 

The  "great  and  hainous  offences"  which,  according  to  the 
"Declaration,"  rendered  Ealegh  "vtterly  vnwoorthy  of  his 
Maiesties  further  mercy,"  consisted  of  two  classes,  and  com- 
prised the  following : — 

Frimarij.     1.  The  pretence  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana  as  a 
cloak  for  other  projects. 

2.  Attacking  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  territory , 

burning  and  sacking  the  town  of  St.  Thomas; 
and  thereby  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries. 

3.  Intention  to  capture  the  Mexico  fleet. 
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Secondary.   4.  Attempt  to  abandon  his  ships  and  men. 

5.  Mutiny. 

6.  Impostures. 

7.  Attempts  to  escape. 

8.  Attempt  to  bribe  the  spies. 

9.  Speaking  ill  of  the  King. 

10.  French  Commission. 

11.  "And  the  rest." 

Of  these,  the  "  Secondary "  offences  could  scarcely  even 
be  termed  acts  of  misprision,  and  yet  they  form  a  full  third 
of  the  printed  work.  What  the  last  on  the  list  ("  and  the 
rest")  refers  to  is  unknown. 

The  first  charge  in  this  list  refers  to  the  mine  project,  to 
which  twenty  allusions  are  made.  These  deny  the  existence 
of  the  mine  altogether,  and  declare  that  Ealegh  knew  it  to 
be  "  imaginarie  "  (37).  Having  been  spared  "  from  his  Execu- 
tion" for  fourteen  years,  he  "fell  vpon  an  Enterprise  of  a 
golden  Mine  in  Guiana,"  being  "  recommended  to  his  Maiestie 
by  Sir  Ealph  Win  wood,  then  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  matter 
not  in  the  Aire,  or  speculatiue,  but  reall,  and  of  certainty, 
for  that  Sir  W.  Ealeigh  had  scene  of  the  Oare  of  the  Mine 
with  his  eyes,  and  tried  the  richnesse  of  it"  (3).  One 
assertion  in  this  quotation  is  misleading.  It  is  stated  that 
after  his  long  incarceration,  Kalegh  "  fell  vpon "  his  mine 
enterprise ;  but,  as  already  noted,  similar  requests  made  by 
him  in  former  years  had  been  disregarded,  and  no  valid 
reason  could  be  adduced  why  he  might  not  have  been  re- 
leased long  before  1616,  as  his  statements  concerning  the 
mine  were  almost  identical  on  each  occasion.  Winwood  having 
died  on  17  October,  1617,  the  "Declaration"  makes  him 
the  scapegoat  for  his  intercession  with  the  King  in  favour 
of  Ealegh,  whereas  his  advocacy  was  scarcely  necessary,  as 
James  was  swayed  by  his  own  personal  motives,  aided  by 
the  influence  of  the  favourite  Buckingham. 

The  "  pretence  of  the  Mine "  was  advanced  by  him  "  to 
procure  his  libertie,  and  then  to  make  new  fortunes  for 
himselfe,  casting  abroad  onely  this  tale  of  the  Mine  as  a 
lure  to  get  aduenturers  and  followers,  hauing  in  his  eye  the 
Mexico  Fleete,  the  sacking  and  spoyle  of  Townes  planted 
with  Spaniards,  the  depredation  of  Ships,  and  such  other 
purchase"  (26).  Eespecting  "  this  golden  baite  of  the  Mine  " 
(27) ;  ..."  it  is  true  that  his  Maiesty,  in  his  owne  princely 
iudgement,  gaue  no  beleefe  vnto  it;   as  well,  for  that  his 
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Majesty  was  verely  perswaded,  that  in  Nature  there  are  no 
such  Mines  of  gold  entire  "  (3,  4). 

But  unless  James  possessed  the  gift  of  prescience  (Scottish 
second-sight),  it  is  difficult  to  credit  his  assertion  that  he 
*'gaue  no  beleefe"  to  the  existence  of  a  mine.  A  similar 
claim  for  him  is  made  at  page  25  in  his  power  of  "  foreseeing 
the  future  euents."  That  is  to  say,  he  branded  Ralegh  at  the 
outset  as  an  impostor,  and  yet  assisted  him  to  carry  out  his 
project,  knowing  its  avowed  object,  the  place  he  was  to  visit, 
and  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  carrying 
it  out !  Surely  an  attempt  to  prove  too  much.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  such  belief  recorded  in  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
nor  of  any  until  the  failure  of  the  expedition  w^as  known. 
It  was  certainly  an  afterthought,  and  was  probably  one  of 
Bacon's  efforts  to  screen  James  from  the  consequences 
attached  to  the  ill-success  of  Ralegh's  voyage.  Spedding 
maintains  that  "  the  failure  of  the  search  for  the  mine  was 
only  the  misfortune  of  the  adventurers,  and  of  small  concern 
to  the  King,  who  had  built  no  extravagant  hopes  upon  it " 
(352).  !N'o  other  writer  attempts  to  coincide  with,  or  to 
corroborate,  this  assertion ;  and  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  opinion  of  Gardiner,  w^ho  had  studied  the  character 
of  James  more  deeply  than  Spedding  appears  to  have  done 
{vide  post). 

The  "Declaration"  endeavours  to  make  young  Walter 
Ralegh  a  witness  against  his  father,  as  being  "  likest  to  know 
his  father's  secret,"  by  asserting  that  as  he  was  leading  his 
soldiers  against  the  town  he  "  vsed  these  or  the  like  words, 
'  Come  on,  my  hearts,  here  is  the  Mine  that  ye  must  expect, 
they  that  looke  for  any  other  Mine,  are  fooles'"  (34-5). 
And  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  Privy 
Council  in  August,  1618:  "His  sonnes  speeches  to  the 
soldiers  to  attend  the  spoile  of  S*  Thomas,  for  that  was  the 
mine  they  sought  after."  ^  On  what  authority  all  this  is 
based  we  know  not.  ^o  author  relates  any  trustw^orthy 
information  respecting  it,  or  gives  any  reference  to  it;  nor 
do  any  of  the  witnesses.  Oldys  disbelieved  it  (497).  More- 
over, Capt.  Parker,  who  was  one  of  the  attacking  party,  after 
rejoining  Sir  Walter  about  a  month  later,  sent  a  letter  to 
Capt.  Alley,  dated  22  March,  1617,  containing  particulars  of 
the  engagement,  but  he  does  not  allude  to  young  Walter's 
speech,  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  done  had  it 
Vieen  delivered,  as  at  the  time  he  was  smarting  under  the 
failure   of   the  expedition.^     Howell   declares,  "  there  is   a 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  10.  2  Spedding,  420. 
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worthy  captain  in  this  town  (London),  who  was  a  co-adventurer 
in  that  expedition,  who,  upon  the  storming  of  St.  Thomas, 
heard  young  Mr.  Ealeigh  encouraging  his  men  with  the 
speech  just  quoted"  (II,  228). 

This  was  written  in  1645,  when  the  author  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  occurrence,  a 
statement  unconfirmed  during  that  long  interval.  That  the 
speech  affirmed  in  the  "  Declaration  "  to  have  been  made  by 
young  Walter  Ealegh  is  spurious  w^e  have  the  positive 
testimony  of  Capt.  Keymis,  who  was  present  in  the  action. 
He,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter,  dated  8  January,  to  inform  of 
his  son's  death,  wrote  thus  of  him :  "  AVith  the  constant 
vigour  of  mind  being  in  the  hands  of  death  his  last  breath 
expressed  these  words :  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  and 
prosper  your  enterprise.'  "  ^ 

When  James  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  mine  project,  by 
which  all  his  hopes  of  obtaining  money  from  this  source 
towards  the  payment  of  his  debts  were  frustrated,  then  we 
learn  for  the  first  time  of  his  asserted  belief,  or,  rather,  the 
public  expression  of  his  belief,  in  the  fraudulent  character 
of  Ealegh's  proceedings.  James  received  the  tidings  from 
Capt.  E.  North  on  23  May.  Then  on  11  June  the  King 
issued  a  Proclamation  commencing  thus  : — 

"  Wliereas  We  gave  Licence  to  Sir  Walter  Eawleigh  knight  and 
others  of  our  Suhjectes  with  him  to  undertake  a  Voyage  to  the 
Countrey  of  Guiana,  where  they  pretended  great  hopes  and 
probabilities  to  make  discovery  of  certain  Gould  Mynes  for  the 
lawf ull  inrichinge  of  themselves  and  these  our  Kingdomes,"  etc.  ^ 

On  19  June  a  Council  was  held,  when  James  spoke  at 
length  of  Ealegh's  crime,  and  Buckingham  asked,  "Was  it 
not  really  just  to  punish  those  '  traitors  who,  under  pretence 
of  gold  mines,  .  .  .  and  upon  other  pretexts  equally  false, 
had  brought  him  [the  King]  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
expedition  ? ' "  On  the  following  day  Gondomar,  apparently 
to  ease  the  King's  conscience,  attempted,  as  Buckingham 
had  already  done,  to  cast  the  onus  of  the  Commission  on 
some  members  of  the  Council,  and  added,  "  that  Ealeigh  and 
his  followers  were  in  England,  and  had  not  been  hanged, 
and  that  the  councillors  who  had  advised  the  Kins;  to 
consent  to  the  expedition  were  still  at  large."  ^ 

All  this  shows  that  on  an  ex-parte  statement^  and  before 

1  "Apologie,"  33. 

2  Rymer's  "Foedera,"  XVII,  92.  In  the  "  Cal.  S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.." 
XCVII,  98,  the  date  9  June  is  recorded. 

2  Gardiner,  III,  133. 
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Ealegh  was  examined  (it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  arrived 
ill  Engh-ind  at  the  time),  he  was  practically  condemned.  It 
reminds  one  of  Lydford  Law, 

How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 
And  sit  in  judgment  after. 

One  mistake  in  the   "Declaration"  is  thus   commented 
upon  by  Gardiner  :  "  In  starting  from  the  theory  that  the 
mine  was  a  mere  figment  of  Ealeigh's  imagination,  it  left  out 
of  sight  the  fact  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  mine 
exist°ed"  (III,  153).     What  were  the  foundations  for  such  a 
belief  on  Kalegh's  part  ?     Even  the  most  cursory  student  of 
English  history  must  be  well  aware  that  Ealegh  made  his 
first  adventurous  voyage  to  South  America  in  1595,  of  which, 
under   the   title   of"  "The   Discouerie   of  .  .  .  Gviana,"   he 
published  a  full  account  in  the  following  year.^     Naunton 
(1563-1635)  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  describes 
him  as  "an  indefatigable  Eeader,  whether  by  Sea  or  Land,'"^ 
so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  was  possessed  of 
ample  knowledge  of  the  exploits  of  Cortez  in  Mexico  in 
1522,  and  of  Pizarro   in   Peru   twelve   years   later.     That 
visions  of  El  Dorado—"  the  golden  land  "—the  country  from 
whence  the  King  of  Spain  drew  his  enormous  revenues,  led 
to  Ealegh's  memorable  expedition,  is  recorded  in  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  of  his  work :  "  Many  yeares  since,  I  had  know- 
ledge by  relatio,  of  that  mighty,  rich,  and  beawtifull  Empire 
of  Guiana,  and  of  that  great  and  Golden  Citie,  which  the 
spanyards  call  El  Dorado,  and  the  naturals  Manoa"  (iv). 
Having  first  sent  Captain  Whiddon  with  an  exploring  party 
in  1594,  from  which  no  important  results  were  obtained,  he 
commenced  his  own  voyage  in  February,  1595,  and  returned 
to  England  in  the  August  following.  On  arriving  at  Trinidad 
he  captured  and  burnt  the  Spanish  settlement  of  San  Joseph, 
and  took  Berreo,  the  Governor,  prisoner,  for  having  ill-treated 
some  of  Captain  Whiddon's  men  during  the  previous  year. 
From  there  he   started   on  a  boat  journey  up   the  Eiver 
Orinoco  (which  he  entered  by  the  Cano  Manamo  branch), 
and  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  large  tributary  river  Caroni 
(Caroli),  situated  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  former.     This  was  his  turning-point,  from  whence  he 

1  The  full  title  of  tins  work,  together  with  much  information  relating  to 
the  existence  of  gold  in  Guiana  quoted  from  it  and  from  other  sources  : 
together  with  the  information  he  received  of  the  fabled  city  and  lake  of 
Manoa,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

2  "Fragmenta  Regalia,"  31  (1641). 
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returned  to  his  ships  by  the  eastern  or  Capuri  branch. 
(His  route  is  marked  in  the  map  in  Schomburgk's  work.) 

Xear  the  surface,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caroni  River,  he 
discovered  much  white  S23ar  containing  gold,  specimens  of 
which  he  brought  away  with  him  (68).  He  heard  of  "a 
greate  siluer  mine"  (66);  and  Putijma,  a  lord  of  Guiana, 
informed  him  of  a  gold  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Iconuri  Mountain,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  there,  but  as 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  men  he  sent  Keymis  (93,  an  error 
for  83).  jSTo  habitation  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  near  the 
river  at  the  time  of  lialegh's  visit,  but  when  he  sent  Keymis 
to  that  part  in  the  following  year  the  latter  found  it  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  as  thus  recorded  by  him:  "Here  the 
Spaniardes  haue  seated  their  Rancheria  of  sonie  twenty  or 
thirtie  houses.  The  high  rockie  Island,  that  lyeth  in  the 
middest  of  the  Riuer,  against  the  mouth  of  Caroli  is  their 
Forte  or  refuge."  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  they  had  placed 
"  a  secret  ambush,  to  defend  the  passage  to  those  mines, 
from  whence  your  Oare  and  white  stones  were  taken  the 
last  yeere."  ^ 

Owing  to  this  "remooue"  of  the  Spaniards  the  expedition 
failed  in  its  main  object,  and  had  to  return,  "not  without 
griefe  to  see  ourselues  thus  defeated." 

His  "  Pilot  .  .  .  offered  to  bring  vs  either  to  the  myne  of 
white  stones  neere  Winicapora,  or  else  to  a  gold  myne  [which 
Putijma  had  shewed  him  during  the  previous  voyage],  being 
but  one  dayes  iourney  ouerland,  from  the  place  where  we 
now  stayed  at  an  ancor."  His  Indian  showed  him  how 
"  they  gather  the  gold  in  the  sand  of  a  small  riuer  .  .  .  that 
springeth  .  .  .  from  the  rockes  where  this  myne  is."  ^  In 
October  of  the  same  year  Ralegh  sent,  under  the  command 
of  Leonard  Berrie,  "  a  pinnesse  called  the  Watte "  to  the 
same  place,  of  which  an  account  was  written  by  T.  Masham. 
In  it  he  alludes  to  "  the  lake  called  Perima,  whereupon 
Manoa  is  supposed  to  stand  " ;  and  also  that  "  great  store  of 
gold  "  was  to  be  found  in  Wiana."  ^ 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  Ralegh's  mind  seems  to 
have  dwelt  continuously  upon  his  voyage  to  Guiana,  and  upon 
the  auriferous  rocks  he  saw,  or  heard  of,  there,  etc.  During  his 
Tower  imprisonment,  from  1603  to  1616,  he  made  frequent 
applications  to  be  permitted  to  send  another  expedition  to 
that  country,  and  as  shown  by  the  few  letters  that  have  been 
preserved,  he  held  out  every  possible   inducement  for   his 

1  "Hakluyt's  Voyages  (ed.  Goldsmid),  XV,  69-70  (1890). 
-  Ibid.,  70-1.  3  iiji^i^  98-110. 
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suggestions  to  be  adopted.     In  1607  he  offered,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord    Salisbury,   to   accompany   such   an  expedition  as   "a 
private  man  ...  the  charge  of  the  shipp,  ...  the  master, 
and  all  other  officers"  being  appointed  by  others  than  by 
himself ;  and  added,  "  if  I  do  but  perswade  a  contrary  course 
to  cast  me  into  the  sea."     The  only  stipulation  he  made  was, 
'•'  that  uppon  the  land  they  may  be  directed  by  me,  or  by  any 
joynt  commissioners."     He  further  offered  to  pay  one-third, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  whole  of  the  cost.^     He 
made  a  similar  offer  and  suggestions  in  a  letter  to  Viscount 
Haddington  in  1610  (?),  with  this  addition,  "  when  God  shall 
permit  us  to  arrive,  If  I  bringe  them  not  to  a  mountaine 
(nire  a  navigable  river)  covered  with  gold  and  silver  oare, 
let  the   coniander  have  commissione   to  cut  off  my  head 
ther."-     Then  in  1611,  or  the  year  following,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  he  reminded  them  of  their 
"offer  to  be  att  the  charge  to  transport  Keemish  into  Guyana"; 
and  if  he  "  faile  to  bringe  into  England  halfe  a  tunne  ....  of 
that    slate  gold  ore    whereof  I  gave  a  sample  to  my  Lord 
Knevett,"  then  all  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  him;  "yett  that 
your  LordshipiJS  maij  he  satisfied  of  the  truth  I  am  contented 
to  adventure  all  I  have,  hut  my  reputacion,  upon  Keemishes 
memory.''^     The  importance  of  this  letter  (of  which  a  full 
transcript  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C)   cannot  be  over- 
rated.    Of  it  Schomburgk  remarks,  "We  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  astonishment  that  such  a  strong  case  for  his  defence 
should  have   been   overlooked   by  his   biographers"    (167). 
Neither  Oldys  nor  Gardiner  notices  it ;  Stebbing  (290-1,  318) 
draws  attention  to  its  value ;  but  Spedding,  although  alluding 
to  it,  does  not  grasp  its  importance  (343-4, 433).    It  is  prob- 
able  that  much  correspondence  on  this  subject  has   been 
lost.     For  example,  in  his  letter  of  1611,  Ealegh  alludes  to 
his  "  former  "  one  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council ;  and  in  the  one 
to  Win  wood  of  1615  or  1616,^  he  notes  having  sent  "letters 
....  both  to  his  Majestic  and  to  the  Treasurer  Cecill."     Of 
these  the  former  is  unknown,  and  the  latter  was  apparently 
of  later  date  than  the  one  of  1607.     Moreover,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  once  possessed  in  his  private 
library  a  MS.  volume,  described  as  containing  "several  letters 
wrote  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  relation  to  Guiana,  subscribed 
by  his  own  hand";  which  have,  thus  far,  not  been  traced.^ 
All   the  correspondence  that  has  been  preserved  proves 

1  Edwards,  II,  389-91.  ^  /^^-^^^  392.4. 

^  Ibid.,  3^7-9.      Italics  not  in  original. 

^  Edwards,  II,  339-41.  ^  Ibid.,  II,  337. 
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that  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  dated  letter  (1611  or  1612) 
the  mine,  and  nothing  else  than  the  mine  was  alluded  to,  or 
even  hinted  at,  in  any  conversation,  or  in  any  letter  written 
by  or  concerning  Ealegh,  as  to  his  suggested  visit  to  Guiana 
for  the  second  time. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete 
the  later  history  of  the  mining  project.  After  the  return  of 
Ealegh  a  Privy  Council  meeting  was  held  in  August,  at 
which  Ealegh  was  examined.  Among  the  "  Impostures,"  the 
Attorney-General  thus  accused  him  :  "  Hee  never  intended  a 
mine.  .  .  .  Hee  gave  no  order  to  seake  the  mine."  To  this 
Ealegh  replied,  "  he  intended  a  mine,  and  trusted  Captain 
Kemish,  in  whom  also  they  confided,  to  find  the  mine,  and 
the  force  hee  sent  luas  not  to  invade  them  of  S^-  Thomas,  hut  to 
keape  hetivene  them  and  the  mine^  least  the  Spaniards  should 
interrupt  them  in  theire  search  and  ivork."'^  The  portion 
shown  in  italics  formed  a  part  of  Ealegh's  instructions  to 
Keymis.  ( Vide  Appendix  B.)  On  this  point  the  evidence 
that  had  been  preserved  of  two  witnesses  is  printed  in 
Spedding's  work  (none  of  Ealegh's  replies  are  known),  from 
which  these  entries  are  transcribed.  Each  witness  was 
asked  this  question :  "Whether  in  his  opinion  Sir  W.  Ealegh 
did  really  intend  a  mine,  or  did  pretend  it  only  to  cd>use  the 
State  and  to  draio  followers!' 

W.  Herbert  "  saith  that  .  .  .  Sir  W.  Ealegh  was  verily 
persuaded  there  was  a  mine,  but  not  of  his  own  sight,  but 
upon  the  credit  which  the  said  Sir  Walter  gave  to  Keymis ; 
for  that  Keymis  told  this  Exam^^  that  Sir  W.  Ealegh  was 
never  at  the  mine." 

Captain  E.  North  "  saith  that  for  his  part  he  thinketh  that 
Sir  W.  Ealegh  did  not  believe  there  was  any  ;  and  being 
asked  the  grounds  of  his  so  conceiving,  he  saith  that  it  was 
partly  out  of  Keymis  his  speeches  and  behaviour,  who  until 
such  time  as  the  Town  was  taken,  was  confident,  and  made 
no  doubt  in  all  his  speeches  of  finding  the  mine."  Further, 
that  "many  others  were  in  doubt"  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
mine.  If  "others"  could  so  testify,  there  is  no  record  of 
their  examination  on  this  important  point  (416-19). 

It  is  singular  that  neither  of  these  persons  replied  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  marked  in  italics.  Captain  Parker, 
in  a  letter  dated  22  March,  1617-18,  makes  many  severe 
reflections  on  the  action  of  Keymis.  All  three  witnesses 
were  in  the  boat  expedition. 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  9-12. 
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The  examination  of  the  first  two  took  place  in  September, 
hut  the  King  had  been  actively  engaged  in  his  investigations 
nearly  two  months  earlier,  for  on  22  June  (about  the  time 
of  Ealegh's  return),  according  to  Gardiner,  "  James  told  him 
(Gondomar)  that  he  had  been  for  two  hours  examining 
witnesses  who  had  been  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  Keymis, 
but  that  he  had  told  them  that  lialeigh  w^as  responsible  for 
all  that  had  been  done,  as  Keymis  had  acted  under  his 
orders"  (III,  133).  But  he  did  not  tell  him  that  Keymis  had 
acted  contrary  to  Ealegh's  instructions. 

To  his  dying  hour  Ealegh  never  faltered  in  his  great 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana  ;  a  belief 
that  was  fully  shared  by  Keymis.  It  was  based  on  his 
personal  examination  of  the  district;  on  the  specimens  of 
gold  ore  which  he  had  gathered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Caroni  Eiver;  on  the  reports  of  the  inhabitants;  on  the 
testimony  of  Keymis,  and  on  the  information  he  had  obtained 
from  Berreo.  He  had,  therefore,  good  grounds  for  feeling 
convinced  he  would  be  able  to  enrich  his  country,  his 
companions,  and  himself. 

He  made  this  entry  in  his  second  testamentary  note : 
*'  My  true  intent  was  to  goe  to  a  Mine  of  Gold  in  Guiana. 
Itt  was  not  fained,  but  is  true  that  such  a  Mine  there  is, 
within  three  miles  of  St.  Tome  "  ^ ;  followed  up  by  these  words 
on  the  scaffold  :  "  I  protest  it  was  my  full  intent,  and  for 
gold,  for  gold  for  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty,  and  my  selfe, 
and  of  those  that  ventured,  and  went  with  me,  with  the  rest 
of  my  countreymen :  But  he  that  knew  the  head  of  the  myne 
would  not  discover  it,  when  he  saw  my  sonne  was  slaine,  but 
made  away  himselfe."  ^  Finally  the  Caroni  gold  mine  where 
Ealegh  picked  up  his  specimens  has  been  identified  by  Dr. 
C.  Le  Neve  Foster  in  modern  days,  and  been  described  by 
him.     (F"«Zc  Appendix  A.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  was  released  from  the 
Tower,  and  the  preparations  for  his  voyage,  hindered  as  they 
were  by  Gondomar,  have  already  been  related.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  the  Thames  about  the  commencement  of  April, 
1617,  and  after  considerable  delays  finally  left  Cork  on  19 
August.  Before  tracing  its  subsequent  history  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  attention  to  some  important  circumstances, 
which  belong  to  the  period  before  Ealegh  left  the  Thames. 

I.  The  first  is  thus  advanced  by  Spedding : — 

"  If  Ealegh  himself  had  been  asked  .  .  .  what  he  would  do  if 

1  Edwards,  II,  495.  ^  "Arraignment,"  32. 
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when  he  came  to  the  mine  he  found  a  Spanish  settlement  pre- 
pared to  resist  him,  what  answer  could  he  have  given  ?  .  .  .  And 
it  is  possible  that  some  such  questions  were  put  to  him  before  he 
went "  (346). 

Had  such  inquiries  been  made  they  would  assuredly  have 
been  noticed  in  the  "  Declaration."  That  they  were  never 
asked  is  certain ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  they  ought  to 
have  been.     In  his  "  Apologie  "  Ealegli  remarks : — 

"  If  the  Ambassadour  had  protested  to  his  Majesty  that  my  going 
to  Guiana  before  I  went  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  I  am 
perswaded  that  his  Majesty  if  he  had  not  bin  resolved  that  Guiana 
had  been  his  would  have  stayed  me"  (53). 

According  to  Gardiner,  James  "  told  Sarmiento  [Gondo- 
mar]  that  if  he  stopped  the  expedition  now,  the  whole 
nation  would  cry  out  against  him."  And  in  a  foot-note, 
"  That  James  was  influenced  by  popular  clamour  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  King's  '  Declaration,'  and  receives  full  confirma- 
tion from  Sarmiento's  despatches"  (III,  56). 

Here  is  the  paragraph  in  the  "  Declaration  "  referred  to  : — 

"  Sir  AV.  Raleigh  had  so  inchanted  the  world,  with  his  confident 
asseueration  of  that  which  euery  man  was  willing  to  beleeue,  as 
his  Maiesties  honour  was  in  a  manner  ingaged,  not  to  deny  vnto 
his  people  the  aduenture  and  hope  of  so  great  Riches,  to  bee 
sought  and  atchieued,"  etc.  (4). 

When  did  James  ever  yield  to  public  clamour  ?  Did  he 
do  so  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  marriage  ? 
Of  this  Hallam  remarked,  "  If  the  king  had  not  systematic- 
ally disregarded  the  public  wishes,  he  could  never  have  set 
his  heart  on  this  impolitic  match"  (I,  355).  Again,  "James 
little  heeded  the  popular  voice"  (I,  299.)  There  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  he  made  no  such  attempt,  and,  more- 
over, had  no  desire  to  prevent  Ralegh  from  proceeding  on 
his  voyage,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  was  influenced  solely  by 
mercenary  motives.  That  he  could  have  stopped  the  ex- 
pedition, and  would  have  done  so,  on  being  "  told  .  .  .  that 
euery  one  of  the  principals  that  were  in  the  voyage,  had 
put  in  security  one  for  another,  which  if  his  Maiestie  had 
knoiuen  in  time,  hee  would  neuer  haue  accej^ted  of,"  is  affirmed 
in  the  "Declaration"  (26).  Of  this  James  was  informed 
before  the  fleet  sailed :  the  words  are  "  till  they  were  vpon 
their  parting,"  and  confirm  the  statement  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  yielding  to  Gondomar's  urgent  wish  to  stop 
the  expedition.     Had  Ralegh  been  successful  in  his  quest 
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for  gold,  James  would  have  been  independent  of  Spain  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

11.  James  was  fully  aware  from  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion (especially  from  Gondomar)  of  the  mine  on  the  Orinoco, 
-and  of  the  Spanish  settlement  there.  Both  he  and  the 
Council  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Discoverie 
of  Guiana." ;  with  Keymis's  voyage  in  1596 ;  and  with  Ralegh's 
letters  on  the  subject,  of  1G07,  1610,  and  1611  (the  last- 
named,  printed  in  Appendix  C,  mentions  "  St.  Thome,  where 
the  Spaniards  inhabite.")^  Oldys  points  out  that  the  King 
"  knew  where  Ralegh  was  going,  and  no  where  declines  his 
knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  settled  there  "  (479-80). 
Ralegh  owned  that  though  he  had  informed  James  of  his 
intention  to  land  in  Guiana,  he  had  not  acquainted  him  that 
the  Spaniards  had  any  footing  there  (letter  to  Lord  Carew 
in  Edwards,  II,  375-6).  But  he  had  already  given  him  full 
information  on  the  objects,  etc.,  of  the  expedition.  Writing 
from  St.  Christopher's  to  Winwood  on  21  March,  1618  (he 
was  unaware  of  Winwood's  death  on  27  October,  1617),  he 
states : — 

"It  pleased  his  Majestic  to  value  us  at  so  little,  as  to  commaund 
me,  upon  my  allegeance,  to  sett  downe  under  my  hand  the  countrey, 
and  the  very  river  by  which  I  was  to  enter  it;  to  set  down  the 
number  of  my  men,  and  burden  of  my  ships ;  with  what  ordnance 
every  ship  caryed  which  being  made  knowne  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  by  him,  in  post,  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a 
despatch  was  made  by  him  and  his  letters  sent  from  Madrill, 
before  my  departure  out  of  the  Thames ;  for  his  first  letter,  sent 
by  a  bark  of  advice,  was  dated  the  19th  of  March,  1617,  at 
]\ladrill;  which  letter  I  have  here  enclosed  sent  your  Honour."  ^ 

A  list  and  survey  of  Ralegh's  ships  "  taken  by  certaine 
Gentlemen  appointed  thereunto  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Earle  of  Nottingham,  Lord  high  Admirall  of  England, 
the  15th  of  March  1616-17,"  first  printed  in  ":N"ewes  of  Sir 
Walter  Rauleigh"  (1618),  is  quoted  in  full  in  Schomburgk's 
work,  171-2. 

Carew  informed  Howell  that  James  had  promised  "  upon 
the  word  of  a  king  to  keep  it  secret "  (II,  229).  After  reading 
the  foregoing  account  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Gardiner 
that  "there  was  notliing  in  the  papers  placed  in  Gondomar's 
hands  which   was  not  perfectly  known   to   him  already " ; 

.     1  Cf.  Stebbing,  338  ;  Schomburgk,  167. 

2  Edwards,  II,  353-4,  where  three  others  are  described  ;  referred  to  in 
Keymis'sletter  to  Ralegh  of  8  January,  1617-18  ;  and  in  the  latter's  "  Apologie,*' 
34,  41 ;  also  in  letter  to  Lady  Ralegh  on  22  March,  1618,  Edwards,  II,  362. 
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yet  the  Spanish  Ambassador  affirmed  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  professed  to  be  unaware 
of  it  until  after  it  had  left  the  Thames  three  months ; 
whereas  Ealegh  "had  been  reiterating  for  the  last  twelve 
months"  that  it  was  bound  for  a  mine  on  the  Orinoco 
(III,  56-7).  Gondomar's  ignorance  was  certainly  diplomatic,^ 
as  he  knew  from  the  very  commencement  of  everything 
relating  to  Ealegh,  and  his  intended  voyage,  and  niade  it  his 
especial  business  to  obtain  as  much  information  about  him 
as  possible,  which  was  duly  forwarded  to  Spain.  The  phrase 
"  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  mere  word,"  applied  by 
Gardiner  to  Ealegh,  was  certainly  more  strictly  applicable  to 
Gondoraar.  While  some  authorities  deem  these  proceedings 
of  James  and  of  Gondomar  to  have  been  acts  of  treachery, 
they  are  not  so  considered  by  Gardiner,  Spedding,  and 
Macvey  Napier.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
"  Declaration  "  does  not  allude  to  the  matter.  Oldys  tersely 
sums  up  the  King's  action  thus  :  "  If  James  knew,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  know,  of  the  place  where  Ealegh  was  to 
work  a  mine ;  also  that  he  affirmed  he  knew  it  belonged  to 
the  Spaniards,  then  he  issued  a  commission  to  plunder 
the  territories  of  a  King  with  whom  he  was  at  peace" 
(547). 

III.  The  "  Declaration  "  records  Ealegh's  expressed  promise 
and  intention  solely  to  visit  the  Guiana  gold  mines;  and 
that  he  "neuer  meant  or  would  commit  any  outrages,  or 
spoils  vpon  the  King  of  Spaines  subiects  "  (6,  7).  And  when 
he  called  at  Lancerato,  on  his  way,  he  informed  the  Governor 
there  he  "had  no  purpose  to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish 
Kings  territories  having  received  from  the  King  .  .  . 
express  commandment  to  the  contrary."  ^  Ealegh  expressed 
no  desire  to  depart  from  this  promise ;  ^  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  the  result  of  his  first  voyage  there 
in  1595,  he  claimed  to  have  taken  possession  of  it  for 
England. 

"The  countrey  is  already  discouered,  many  nations  won  to  her 
Maiesties  loue  &  obediece,  &  those  Spaniards  which  haue  latest 
and  longest  labored  about  the  conquest,  beaten  out,  discouraged 
and  disgraced,  which  among  these  nations  were  thought  to  be 
inuincible."  ^ 

^  Cf.  "Apologie,"49. 

-  Ralegli's  "Journal  of  his  Voyage,"  in  Cotton  MSS.,  Titus,  bk.  viii. 
fol.  153.     Quoted  by  Schomburgk,  180. 
^  Cf.   "Apologie,"  49. 
*  "Disc,  of  Guiana,"  93. 
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A  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Carew  of  21  June,  1618, 
contains  this  statement : — 

"That  Guiana  be  Spanish  territory  can  never  be  acknowledged, 
for  I  myself  took  possession  of  it  for  the  Queen  of  England,  by 
virtue  of  a  cession  of  all  the  native  chiefs  of  the  country.  His 
Majesty  knows  this  to  be  true,  as  is  proved  by  the  concession 
granted  by  him  under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  Harcourt."^ 

Again,  in  his  "  Apologie  "  we  find  the  following : — 

"These  parts  bordering  the  River  Orrenoque,  and  to  the  South 
as  farre  as  the  Amazones  doth  by  the  Law  of  iSTations  belong  to 
the  Crowne  of  England,  as  his  Majestic  was  well  resolved  when  I 
prepared  to  goe  thither,  otherwise  his  Majesty  would  not  have 
given  once  leave  to  have  landed  there."  ^ 

"  The  Guianians  before  their  planting,  they  did  wiUingly  resigne 
all  that  territory  to  her  Majesty,  who  by  me  promised  to  receive 
them,  and  defend  them  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  though  I  were 
a  Prisoner  for  this  last  Fourteene  years,  yet  I  was  at  the  charge 
every  yeare,  or  every  second  yeare,  to  send  unto  them  to  keepe 
them  in  hope  of  being  relieved  "  (52). 

And  in  the  report  of  Keymis,  after  his  voyage  in  1596,  he 
remarks :  "  It  hath  pleased  God  of  his  infinite  goodnesse,  in 
his  will  and  purpose  to  appoint  and  reserve  this  empire  for 
vs."^  Then  in  1604  Charles  Leigh  sailed  to  Guiana,  "where 
he  had  beene  in  a  former  voyage,"  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  on  the  day  he  landed,  "  For  the  prosecutiug  of  this 
voyage,  in  such  sort  as  that  we  be  not  preuented  by  the 
Spaniard  nor  any  other  nation."^  He  died  in  1605,  and  in 
1609  Eobert  Harcourt  succeeded  him,  his  commission  under 
the  great  seal  bearing  date  13  February,  1609,  by  which  he 
was  granted  "all  that  parte  of  Guiana  or  continente  of 
America  lyinge  betweene  the  Ryver  of  Amazones  and  the 
Eyver  of  Dessequebe  (Essequibo)."  ^ 

In  the  account  of  his  voyage  he  mentions  that  if  '*the 
Spaniards  disturb  our  plantation  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
those  that  shall  make  the  first  settlement  there,"  which  in 
the  writer's  opinion  could  only  be  effected  "  by  a  preparation 
out  of  Spain  itself " ;  then  such  attempt  is  to  be  frustrated 
either  by  a  fort,  or  by  "  setting  ourselves  above  two  or  three 

1  Quoted  by  M.  Hume,  387,  from  MS. 

2  49.  Repeated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Carew  printed  in  Edwards'  work, 
II,  376. 

3  Hakluyt's  "Voyages,"  XY,  98  (1890). 

4  Purchas,  "Pilgrims."  IV,  1259-64. 

5  "  S.  P.  James,  Dom.,"  LXXIV,  198.  Copy  of  grant  of  1609,  transcribed 
in  that  of  1613. 
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of  the  overfalls  of  the  rivers"  (175).  "Full  power  is  granted 
in  the  above  commission  for  the  erection  of  "  forts,"  etc., 
against  all  intruders. 

At  page  196  he  gives  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  took  possession  "  of  a  part,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Guiana,  lying  betwixt  the  rivers  of  Amazones 
and  Oroonoko,  not  being  actually  possessed  and  inhabited  by 
any  other  Christian  Prince  or  state."  The  claim  advanced 
in  the  last  pa;ragraph  quoted  is  remarkable,  as  it  includes  all 
the  territory  between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
whereas  the  commission  limits  it  eastward  by  the  boundary 
of  the  Essequibo  River,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
far  to  the  south  of  the  latter  one. 

Up  to  this  period  Spain  seems  to  have  offered  no  impedi- 
ment to  foreigners  to  visit  or  even  to  colonize  those  parts  of 
South  America  w^hich  had  been  claimed  by  it  since  the 
Pope  had  conferred  it  upon  that  country  in  1493 ;  but  with 
the  advent  of  Gondomar  as  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
1613  all  this  was  changed,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 

In  1619  James  granted  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal 
to  Eoger  iSTorth  (one  of  Ealegh's  old  captains)  to  enable  him 
"to  establish  the  King's  right  to  the  coast  and  country 
adjoining  the  Amazon  river,"  apparently  the  same  portion  as 
that  which  had  been  occupied  by  Harcourt.  This  met  with 
tlie  "determined  opposition  of  Gondomar,"  who,  beyond 
delaying  the  expedition  from  starting,  was  not  successful, 
as  North,  apart  from  "  a  message  of  encouragement  from  the 
King,"  had  "  obtained  from  Buckingham  one  of  the  passports 
which  as  lord  high  admiral  it  was  his  privilege  to  sell " ; 
and  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  May,  1620.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  against 
liim,  and  on  returning  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  ship  and 
its  contents  were  confiscated.  Gondomar  "  assailed  the 
King  with  bitter  remonstrance,"  and  James  laid  the 
blame  on  Buckingham.^  In  1626  or  1627  Gondomar  again 
opposed  North,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  unsuccessful, 
when  North  trfvnsported  to  Guiana  "  a  hundred  English 
settlers."  ^ 

Gondomar's  action  in  claiming  Guiana  (and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  South  American  continent)  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  King  throughout 
the  proceedings  with  North.  The  former  "  spared  neither 
solicitation  nor  importunitie  to  stop  y^  voyage,  insomuch  as 

1  " D.  N.  B.,"  sub  "North,  Roger." 

2  "  D.  N.  B.,"  sub  "Harcourt,  Robert." 
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he  came  to  y®  Counsel  Table  ^  for  this  only  busines,  and  did 
there  boldly  and  confidently  affirme  that  his  Master  had  y^ 
actuall  and  present  possession  of  these  countries,  but  he 
would  not  hear  our  witnesse  to  y®  contrary."-  But  like 
weak  persons,  James  could  insist  at  times  on  having  his  own 
way,  despite  either  the  cajolery  or  the  bullying  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  as  in  the  instances  of  Ealegh's  expedi- 
tion, and  of  his  sanction  to  North's  application  in  1626-7. 

To  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  South  American  continent  was 
disregarded  by  Englishmen,  w^ho  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Papal  Bull  of  1493,  by  which  "  the  Pope  as 
A^icar  of  Christ  M^as  held  to  have  authority  to  dispose  of 
lands  inhabited  by  the  heathen."^  They  believed  them- 
selves to  have  as  much  right  to  territory  there  as  had  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  taking  possession  of  Guiana  in  1595 
Pialegh  "could  not  comprehend  by  what  right  they  (the 
Spaniards)  claimed  monopoly  of  its  sovereignty  for  them- 
selves against  the  rest  of  Europe."  * 

Oldys  was  of  opinion  that  the  King  "w^aived  his  right  to 
Guiana,  at  least  till  Ealegli  w^as  put  to  death  (for  then  he 
assumed  it  again,  by  the  power  he  gave  to  another  expedi- 
tion [North's]  to  those  parts,  however  irresolutely,  according 
to  custom,  he  revoked  it)  "  (546-7). 

The  forcible  remark  of  Stebbing  that  "Unless  the  King's 
title  to  Guiana  were  clear,  his  [Ralegh's]  entrance  for  any 
purpose  could  not  have  been  sanctioned"  (351)  is  patent 
enough.  If  that  country  belonged  to  Spain,  clearly  Ralegh 
had  no  right  to  visit  it  for  mining  purposes  without  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Spanish  King ;  whereas  if  it 
did  not,  and  as  Ralegh  claimed  it  was  English  territory, 
then  he  had  full  liberty  with  the  permission  of  James  to 
enter  that  country  for  the  purpose  named. 

The  onus  and  responsibility  of  Ralegh's  voyage  rested 
entirely  on  the  head  of  James,  who  could  have  stopped  the 
expedition  had  he  cared  to  do  so,  and  as  he  ought  to  have 
done. 

After  the  destruction  of  St.  Thomas  was  known,  Gondo- 
mar  was  the  more  determined  to  effect  Ralegh's  condemna- 
tion, in  which   he  met  with  complete  success ;  partly  by 

^  Gondomar  was  a  meniLer  of  the  Privy  Council.     The  very  thought  of 
such  a  thing  being  possible  would  have  made  Queen  Elizabeth's  blood  boil. 
-  "D.  N".  B.,"  sub  "North,  Roger." 
3  Creighton,  "  Annals  of  the  Papacy,"  IV,  196. 
^  Stebbing,  110. 
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acting  on  the  fears  of  the  vacillating  King  in  threatening  a 
war  with  Spain  unless  the  outrage  was  severely  punished, 
and  partly  by  working  on  his  cupidity  with  respect  to  the 
projected  Spanish  marriage.  In  this  manner,  notes  M.  Hume, 
"the  Spaniards  had  gained  their  point;  the  King  of  England 
had  admitted  that  all  South  America  was  sacred  to  them  " 
(419).  The  same  author  attributes  the  sacrifice  of  Ealegh 
not  to  any  injuries  he  may  have  committed  in  Guiana,  "  but 
to  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  England  that  all  South 
America,  at  least,  belonged  to  Spain"  (xi,  xii).  Probably 
enough  this  was  Gondomar's  idea.  It  is,  however,  singular 
that  the  asserted  right  of  Spain  to  Guiana  was  so  far  ignored 
by  the  King  and  Council  as  to  receive  no  mention  in  the 
"  Declaration,"  or  in  the  patent  under  which  Ealegh  was 
authorized  "  to  vndertake  a  voyage  by  Sea  and  shipping, 
vnto  the  South  parts  of  America,  or  elswhere  within 
America  "  (9).  Moreover,  even  in  directing  the  execution  of 
Ralegh,  all  reference  to  the  Spanish  claim  was  carefully 
avoided.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  earliest  separate  biography  of  Sir  Walter,  by 
J.  Shirley,  published  in  1677  :— 

"  King  James  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  to 
the  Advancement  of  Peace  with  Spain,  but  not  upon  such 
Grounds  as  the  Ambassadour  had  design'd :  for  he  desir'd  a 
Judgment  upon  the  pretended  Breach  of  Peace,  that  by  this 
Occasion  he  might  slily  gain  from  the  English  an  Acknowledgment 
of  his  Master's  Eight  in  those  Places,  and  hereafter  both  stop 
their  Mouthes,  and  quench  their  Heat  and  Valour.  Hence  upon 
his  old  Condemnation  ...  he  was  sentenced"  (216-17). 

Doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Spanish  claim  is  even 
noted  by  Gardiner : — 

"  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  where  the  lands  of  the  king  of 
Spain  began  or  ended,  but  James  left  the  burden  of  proving  this 
to  Raleigh."  1  The  King  "left  the  wdiole  responsibility  to  Ralegh, who 
Avas  given  to  understand  that,  if  he  meddled  with  any  part  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominions,  he  would  answer  for  it  v/ith  his  head. 
Since  it  was  precisely  the  extent  of  those  dominions  that  was  in 
dispute,  this  practically  meant  that  if  Ralegh  brought  back  the 
assurance  of  large  quantities  of  gold  for  James,  the  site  of  the 
mine  would  be  held  at  AYhitehall  to  be  outside  the  limits  of 
Spanish  territory."- 

In  his  great  work  on  the  history  of  England,  Gardiner 
scarcely  alludes  to  this  matter.     In  that  of  1892,  he  intro- 

1  '«Stud.  Hist,  of  Eng.,"  489.  2  «'Camb.  Mod.  Hist,"  562. 
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duces  it  without  any  undue  prominence;  but  in  the  third 
above  quoted  he  is  remarkably  emphatic  on  the  probable 
action  of  the  King,  that  had  Ealegh  been  successful  in  his 
quest,  he,  James,  would  have  claimed  the  territory  for 
England.  This  volume  of  1904  contains  some  of  Gardiner's 
latest  writings,  and  is  noteworthy  for  his  criticisms  of 
Ealegh  being  more  just  than  in  his  earliest  work.  In  it  he 
changed  the  name  of  "  Ealeigh  "  to  "  Ealegh." 

IV.   According  to  the  "Declaration,"   Gondomar  offered 

*'  That  if  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  would  goe  with  one  or  two  ships  oiiely 
to  seeke  the  said  Mine,  that  hee  would  mooue  the  King  of  Spaine 
to  send  two  or  three  ships  with  him  backe  againe  for  his  safe 
conuoy  hither  with  all  his  gold;  And  the  said  Ambassadours 
person  to  remaine  here  in  pledge  for  the  King  his  ^Easter  his 
performance  thereof.  But  such  were  the  constant  faire  offers 
of  the  saide  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  specious  promises,  as  his 
Maiestie  in  the  end  reiected  the  importunate  Suit  of  the  said 
Spanish  Ambassadour  for  his  stay,  and  resolued  to  let  him  goe" 
(6,  7). 

This  offer  Ealegh  did  not  accept. 

"What  reason  [he  remarked]  had  I  to  goe  unarmed  upon  the 
Ambassadours  promises,  whose  words  and  thoughts  that  they  were 
one,  it  hath  wel  appeared  since  then,  as  well  by  the  forces  which 
he  perswaded  his  Master  to  send  to  Guiana  to  encounter  me,  and 
cut  me  off  there ;  as  by  his  persecuting  of  me  since  my  returne."  ^ 

"  James  .  .  .  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Spaniards 
would  fall  upon  Ealeigh  wherever  they  could  find  him," 
declares  Gardiner  (III,  55),  and  this  was  certainly  the 
prevailing  opinion ;  e.g.  Lord  Carew,  writing  to  Sir  T.  Eoe 
on  18  January,  1617,  in  alluding  to  Ealegh  having  set  sail 
for  South  America,  notes,  "  The  Spaniards  will  lie  in  wait 
for  him,  but  he  will  have  a  good  fleet  of  500  men,  and  fears 
nothing."^ 

The  following  testimony  recorded  by  M.  Hume  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  against  Ealegh. 
In  a  letter  from  Gondomar  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  writes  :^ 

"  Pray  send  the  fleet  to  punish  this  pirate.  Every  man  caught 
should  at  once  be  killed,  except  Ealegh  and  the  officers,  who 
should  be  brought  to  Seville,  and  executed  in  the  Plaza  the  next 
day.    It  is  the  only  way  to  treat  such  pirates  and  disturbers  "  (333). 

^  "Apologie,"  51. 

2  t^cal.  S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  XC,  24. 
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It  is  fairly  evident  that  if  Ealegh  had  accepted  Gondomar's 
offer,  some  little  difficulty  would  have  arisen  to  prevent  his 
return. 

We  now  continue  the  subsequent  history  of  Ealegh's 
voyage.  The  "  Orders "  issued  to  the  officers,  and  dated 
Plymouth,  3  May,  1617,  have  often,  remarks  Gardiner,  "  been 
quoted  as  a  model  of  forethought  and  perspicuity.  They 
show  his  anxiety  not  to  fight  unless  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  at  least  till  he  reached  the  Orinoco''  (III,  113). 
Was  there  any  reason  for  inserting  the  innuendo  marked  in 
italics  ^  The  "  Orders  "  are  printed  at  length  in  "  Works," 
YIII,  682-8  (1829).  He  arrived  off'  the  coast  of  Guiana 
in  November,  and  the  boat  journey  started  on  10  December, 
under  the  command  of  Keymis,  to  whom  Ealegh  had  given 
special  instructions  what  course  to  pursue  on  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mine,  and  are  so  brief  and  concise  as  to 
suggest  they  were  inserted  in  his  work  in  abstract  form 
only.     Attention  is  now  drawn  to  these  passages  in  it : — 

"  If  you  find  it  [the  mine]  Eoyall,  and  the  Spaniards  begin  to 
Warre  upon  you,  then  let  the  Serjeant  Major  repell  them,  if  it 
be  in  his  power,  and  drive  them  as  far  as  he  can.  .  .  .  If  .  .  . 
without  manifest  Perill  .  .  .  you  cannot  pass  toward  the  Myne, 
then  be  well  advised  how  you  land.  ...  I  would  not  for  all 
the  world  receive  a  blow  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  dishonour  of 
our  Nation"  ("  Apologie,"  27-8). 

Gardiner  asserts  that  Ealegh 

''  Had  sent  his  men  up  the  Orinoco  without  any  instructions  which 
might  lead  them  to  suppose  that  he  thought  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  worth  a  moment's  consideration"  (III,  141). 

Surely,  on  all  the  known  evidence,  Gardiner  was  not 
warranted  in  making  such  a  reflection  on  Ealegh ;  and  it 
is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder  that  in  1892  he  softened  the 
accusation  in  this  modified  paragraph :  "  Ealeigh  .  .  .  sent 
his  men  up  the  river,  without  distinct  orders  to  avoid 
fightinc^."! 

Although  he  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  Ealegh  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  conflict  witli 
them  during  his  real,  as  also  in  his  projected,  voyages  to 
Guiana.  In  his  letter  of  1607  he  wrote:  "We  will  only 
trade  with  the  Indiens,  and  see  none  of  that  [Spanish] 
nation — except  they  assail  us."-     And  in  that  of  1611  he 

1  "Stud.  Hist,  of  Eng.,"  489.  -  Edwards,  II,  391, 
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stated  he  did  not  desire  "  to  beginne  any  qimrrell  with  them 
[the  Spaniards],  except  themselves  shall  beginne  the  warre.''^ 
The  boats  under  the  command  of  Keymis  continued  their 
journey  up  the  river  for  twenty-three  days.  AVhat  follow^ed 
is  thus  related  by  Ealegh : — 

"They  agreed  to  land  and  encamp  bet^Yeen  the  ]\Iine  and  the 
Towne,  Avhich  they  did  not  suspect  to  be  so  neer  them  as  it  was, 
and  meaning  to  rest  themselves  on  the  Rivers  side  till  the  next 
day,  they  were  in  the  night  set  upon  and  charged  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  being  unlooked-for,  the  Common  sort  of  them  were  so 
amazed,  as  had  not  the  Captaines  and  some  other  valiant  Gentle- 
men made  a  head  and  encouraged  the  rest,  they  had  all  been 
broken  and  cut  to  pieces."  ^ 

This  account,  according  to  Edwards, 

"of  the  treachery  which  ensured  a  conflict  with  the  Spaniards 
before  any  attempt  could  be  made  upon  the  Mine  is  fully  and 
expressly  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  historian,  Pedro  Simon" 
(I,  620). 

The  evidence  of  various  witnesses  testifies  to  the  Spaniards 
having  first  attacked  Keymis's  party.  Of  those  w^ho  gave 
their  testimony  before  the  Privy  Council,  W.  Herbert  "  saith 
that  the  Spaniards  did  first  assaile  them  in  the  night  time, 
when  they  were  w^ithin  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  Town." 
Capt.  R.  North  declared  "the  first  shot  upon  them  that 
landed  was  from  the  wood  at  eleven  o'clock  at  Night."  And 
the  Pvev.  S.  Jones  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the 
"  Chudleigh,"  stated  :  ''  Our  men,  ready  to  repose  themselves 
for  that  night,  were  assaulted  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
skirt  of  a  wood,  in  pursuit  of  whom  they  were  brought  to 
the  town  almost  before  themselves  knew  of  it."^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  recorded  evidence  as 
to  the  Spaniards  being  the  original  transgressors,  as  well  as 
on  other  points  relating  to  the  expedition,  was  generally  in 
favour  of  Ralegh's  account  of  wdiat  took  place.  "Those 
who  gave  it,"  notes  Gardiner,  "were,  for  the  most  part, 
angry  and  disappointed  men  "  (III,  142).  Had  their  state- 
ments been  adverse  to  him,  it  is  certain  they  would  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  "  Declaration." 

According  to  Spedding,  "  the  soldiers  landed ;  found  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  armed  force ;  attacked  or 
were  attacked  (for  accounts  differ  as  to  the  first  blow)  .  .  .""^ 

1  Edwards,  333.  '^  "Apologie,"  29-30. 

3  Speddiug,  417,  419,  423.  ^  Ibid.,  352. 
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He  does  not  give  any  authority  for  the  latter  part  of  this 
assertion,  nor  has  the  writer  discovered  any  clue  to  it,  ex- 
cepting in  a  letter  of  Captain  Parker  dated  22  March,  1617, 
which  describes  the  assaults  on  the  town,  but  does  not  state 
which  side  commenced  the  attack.  Moreover,  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  the  known  evidence. 

The  importance  of  the  point  as  to  which  side  commenced 
the  attack  is  thus  remarked  on  by  Stebbing : — 

"The  Avhole  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Ealegh  on 
James's  reading  of  international  law,  is  narrowed  to  the  minute 
issue  whether  the  Spaniards  or  the  Englishmen  on  the  particular 
scene  of  the  fight  were  the  aggressors"  (354). 

The  comments  of  Gardiner  upon  it  are  extremely  unsatis- 
factory.    He  asserts : — 

"  The  charge  against  the  Spaniards  of  having  rushed  upon  the 
Enghsh  when  quietly  resting  on  the  bank  was,  no  doubt,  an  after- 
thought. The  English  were  preparing  to  attack,  but  the  Spaniards 
actually  struck  the  first  blow.  ...  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Raleigh  had  every  motive  to  falsify  the  narrative,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  his  men  were  not  the  aggressors"  (III,  122-3.  Italics 
not  in  original). 

In  this  account  does  not  Gardiner  himself  attempt  "to 
falsify  "  the  matter  by  relying  on  the  statement  of  a  Spanish 
historian,  and  ignoring  the  direct  evidence  of  independent 
English  witnesses,  of  whom  some  were  present  at  the  attack  ? 
His  remarks  might  raise  some  doubt  if  his  description  had 
been  made  on  the  sole  authority  of  Ealegh. 

Spedding  descends  to  gross  misrepresentation,  in  asserting 
that  Ealegh  "  sent  his  men  up  the  river  with  instructions  to 
fight  any  Spanish  force  which  they  could  be  sure  of  defeat- 
ing" (350);  the  Spaniards  "having  offered  no  provocation 
whatever  except  an  attitude  of  self-defence  "  (372).  Eurther, 
he  affirms  the  instructions  to  Keymis  were  "in  themselves 
a  breach  of  his  Commission "  (vide  Index,  suh  "  Sir  W. 
Ealeigh  "). 

Edwards  regards  them  as  "  stringent  instructions  "  to  the 
leaders  to  "  do  their  best  to  reach  the  Mine  without  any 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards"  (I,  616). 

When  the  King  sanctioned  Ealegh's  project,  both  were 
fully  aware  of  the  Spaniards  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mine,  who  would  assuredly  attempt  to  hinder  any  of  the 
English  from  reaching  it.  Owing  to  the  limitations  to 
Ealegh's  action  being,  through  Gondomar,  imposed  upon 
him  by  James,  Ealegh  became  conscious  of  the  difficult  task 
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he  had  entered  upon.  Both  sides  were  cognizant  that  a 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards  was  ahnost  inevitable :  a  conflict 
that  Gondomar  did  all  in  his  power  to  provoke.  He  took 
steps  to  have  an  adequate  number  of  troops  sent  to  St. 
Thomas,  where  a  near  relative  (some  state  his  brother)  was 
Governor;  and  he  prepared  to  meet  Ealegh  there,  who  he 
intended  "should  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  which  would 
afford  a  pretext  for  the  Spaniards  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  the  King's  promise."  ^  On  arriving  at  his  destination, 
Ealegh  found  "the  Spaniards  were  planted  all  along  the 
river""-  Ealegh's  letter  to  Lord  Carew^  points  out  some 
of  his  doubts  as  to  his  plan  of  action,  but  whatever  may 
have  passed  through  his  mind  beforehand,  his  actual  in- 
structions to  Keymis  were  "stringent"  enough,  so  as  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  contest  with  the  Spaniards. 
"  Common  sense,"  states  Gardiner,  "  should  have  warned 
Keymis  to  pass  the  town  on  the  further  side  of  the  river, 
and  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  near  the  mine"  (III, 
121-2).  "Presumably,  if  Ealegh's  expedition  had  landed 
at  any  other  place  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Thome, 
even  King  James  must  have  held  him  guiltless,"  is  M.  Hume's 
opinion  (392).  But  neither  of  these  plans  would  have 
oWiated  the  necessity  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the 
approach  to  the  mine,  access  to  which  was  through  a  wood 
near  the  town. 

In  the  severe  fight  which  followed,  young  Walter  Ealegh 
was  killed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  excited  troops 
pursued  the  Spaniards  into  the  adjacent  town  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  set  it  on  fire,  the  destruction  being  completed  some 
days  later.  This  action  proved  the  principal  gravamen  of 
the  treason  charge  against  Ealegh,  which,  according  to  the 
"  Declaration,"  consisted  in  "  the  sacking  and  spoyle  of 
Townes  planted  with  Spaniards " ;  as  though,  in  imitation 
of  Drake,  Ealegh  had  attacked  important  towns,  etc.,  brought 
away  large  quantities  of  plunder,  and  lowered  the  prestige 
of  Spain.  Whereas  his  leading  captain  had  ascended  a 
river  for  nearly  300  miles,  and  had  burnt  an  insignificant 
and  slightly-built  Spanish  town,*  because  the  garrison  had 

1  M.  Hume,  383-4. 

-  "Cal.  S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  XCVI,  10.       ^  Edwards,  II,  375  et  seq. 

■^  "  In  his  'Apologie,'  Ralegh  calls  it  'a  village,'  and  'a  wooden  Towne ' 
(29,  52) ;  and  describes  it  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Carew  as  '  a  towne  of  staks, 
covered  with  leaves  of  trees'  (Edwards  II,  375).  Gardiner  terms  it  'a 
cluster  of  huts'  (III,  121);  and  this  agrees  with  the  name  '  Rancheria ' 
given  it  by  Keymis  (Hakluyt,  XV,  69).  That  a  collection  of  such  lightly 
constructed  dwellings  would  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  fire  is  certain." 
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"laid  an  ambush  for  his  men,  to  hinder  their  access  to  a 
district  which  his  Sovereign  had  commissioned  him  to  enter, 
and  were  soundly  beaten  for  their  hostility."^ 

Although  the  "Declaration"  is  asserted  to  be  "not  founded 
vpon  coniectures  or  likelyhoods,  but  either  vpon  confession 
of  the  partie  himselfe,  or  vpon  the  examination  of  diuers 
vnsuspected  witnesses"  (66),  it  could  not  ignore  the  fact 
of  the  witnesses  having  testified  to  the  Spaniards  having 
been  the  aggressors,  but  had  to  own  it,  although  in  a  very 
specious  manner,  thus:  "It  was  Uowne  abroad,  that  the 
assault  of  St.  Thome  was  inforced  by  a  kinde  of  necessity, 
for  that  our  Troupes  were  first  assailed  "  (30).  That  is  to 
say,  it  treats  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  present  as 
an  idle  rumour,  and  then  follows  the  assertion : — 

"  It  appeareth  manifestly,  both  by  his  speech  at  London,  of  a 
Towne  indefinitely,  and  by  this  his  speech  earely  in  his  voyage  at 
Sea  of  St.  Thome  by  name,  that  it  was  an  originall  designe  of  his 
from  the  beginning  "  (30). 

The  only  known  basis  for  this  statement  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  Captain  Xorth ;  one  example  of  the  idle 
gossip  that  took  place  in  the  fleet,  and  on  which  some  of  the 
serious  charges  against  Ralegh  were  made.  Captain  Xorth 
said  he 

"  Heard  Sir  W.  Ralegh  say  before  he  went  from  London,  that  he 
knew  a  place  where  they  might  make  a  saving  voyage  in  tobacco ; 
and  that  he  had  heard  him  also  say  as  they  were  in  the  voyage, 
that  if  [sic]  they  could  surprise  the  Town  in  the  river  Orenoque, 
they  might  be  sure  of  forty  thousand  pounds  weight  or  worth  of 
tobacco."^ 

In  the  endeavour  to  make  the  case  stronger  against  him 
must  be  reckoned  the  next  quotation  from  the  "Declaration." 
AVhile  on  the  voyage,  when  in  conversation  with  his  officers, 

"Most  falsly  and  scandalously,  bee  [Ralegh]  doubted  not  with 
confidence  to  affirme  that  he  had  order  by  word  of  mouth  from 
the  King  and  his  Councell,  to  take  the  Town,  if  it  were  any 
hinderance  to  the  digging  of  the  Mine  "  (Si). 

This  seems  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  two  charges  of  the 
Attorney-General : — 

"  Sir  Walter's  company  assaile  it  [St.  Thomas],  and  by  direction 
from  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

1  Stebbing,  357. 

'^  Speckling,  418.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  private  trading  in 
tobacco  as  iu  other  goods  was  not  prevented  in  Ralegh's  Commission. 
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Hee  signified  to  his  companie  that  hee  had  a  commission  to  doe 
wliat  he  did."i 

Of  this  Gardiner  declares :  "  This  stands  on  the  authority 
of  the  DecLaration,  upon  which  I  am  ready  to  accept  it" 
(III,  120.  He  adds  that  Ealegh  uttered  the  words  with 
*'  unbhishing  effrontery  "). 

A  serious  charge  like  this  (as  well  as  the  one  respecting 
the  speech  asserted  to  have  been  made  by  young  Ralegh  just 
before  he  died)  would,  if  substantiated,  have  proved  strong 
evidence  against  Ealegh;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  corroborative  testimony,  and  even  of  prob- 
ability, to  support  it.  The  more  the  "Declaration"  is 
examined,  the  less  trustworthy  it  is  found  to  be.  It  can 
record  the  names  of  witnesses  in  unimportant  points,  but  in 
a  serious  allegation  such  as  this  is  no  names  or  other  references 
are  noted.  The  writer  therefore  dissents  from  Gardiner  as 
to  the  truthful  character  of  this  passage  in  the  King's  Mani- 
festo, which  should  be  placed  among  what  Stebbing  has 
aptly  termed  "  unproved  assumptions  "  (337). 

Keymis  remained  for  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Thomas  in  making  a  fruitless  search  for  the  mine.  The 
cause  of  his  non-success  has  been  accounted  for  in  many 
ways.-  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  death 
of  young  Ralegh,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  soldiers  (Steb- 
bing says  250),  and  the  numerous  difficulties  he  had  en- 
countered, affected  him  greatly ;  so  seriously,  in  fact,  that  on 
being  reproached  by  Ralegh  soon  after  he  had  rejoined  him 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River,  he  committed  suicide. 

Amongst  the  many  pieces  of  gossip  that  were  disseminated 
after,  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Keymis,  the 
following  extract  from  "  The  Life  of  James  I,"  by  A.  AVilson, 
published  in  1653,  will  be  found  interesting.  (The  author 
was  02 1.  23  at  the  time  of  Ralegh's  beheadal.)  Ralegh 
"  Was  no  sooner  in  the  Tower,  but  all  his  Transactions  in  this 
business  are  put  to  the  Rack,  and  tenter'd  by  his  Adversaries. 
They  say  he  knew  of  no  Mine,  nor  did  Kemish  know  that  the 
Mine  he  aimed  at  was  Gold ;  but  Kemish  bringing  him  a  piece  of 
Ore  into  the  Tower,  he  fobb'd  a  piece  of  Gold  into  it  in  dissolving, 
making  the  poor  man  beleeve  the  Ore  was  right,  that  by  these 
golden  degrees,  he  might  ascend  to  Libertie,  promising  the  King 
to  fetch  it  where  never  Spai^iard  had  been.     But  when  Kemish 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  10. 

2  The  *'Apologie,"  31-7,  contains  much  information  on  this  subject,  as 
also  does  a  letter  from  Ralegh  to  Lord  Carew,  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
M.  Hume's  work  (383-8). 
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found  by  better  (bitter?)  experience  he  was  couzen'd  by  Rawleigh, 
he  came  back  from  the  I\Iine  :  and  Rawleigh  knowing  that  none 
but  Kemish  could  accuse  him,  made  him  away.  This  Vizard  was 
put  upon  the  face  of  the  Action,  and  all  the  weight  of  the  Mis- 
carriage was  layd  upon  Rawleighs  shoulders"  (11 6). ^ 

In  liis  letter  of  1611  {vide  Appendix  C)  Ealegh  pointed  out 
the  ditficulties  of  localizing  a  spot  after  the  absence  of  some 
years.  ^  Upon  this  particular  subject  no  one  has  thrown  so 
much  light  as  Gardiner,  who  states,  "  it  is  curious  that  none 
of  Ealeigh's  biographers  have  seen  the  importance  of  fixing  the 
locality  of  the  mine"  (III,  44).  No  town  existed  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  River  when  Ralegh  visited  the 
vicinity  in  1595,  but  before  Key  mis  went  there  in  the 
following  year,  Berreo  had  erected  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  \ 
Ralegh  therefore  had  reason  to  believe 

"  That  no  Spanish  settlement  would  be  reached  at  any  point 
lower  than  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  and  as  the  mine  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  Keymis  was  situated  some  miles  before  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  was  reached,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  the  spot  with- 
out a  conflict  with  the  Spaniards  "  (III,  43). 

An  excellent  sketch  map  ^  {vide  facsimile)  with  a  description 
in  Gardiner's  work,  fully  explains  the  changed  position  of  the 
town,  and  the  altered  relative  one  of  the  mine,  which 
evidently  added  so  greatly  to  Keymis's  failure.  Ralegh 
instructed  Keymis  "  to  passe  to  the  Westwards  of  the  moun- 
taine  Aio,^  from  whence  you  have  no  lesse  than  three  miles 
to  the  Myne,  and  to  lodge  and  encampe  betw^een  the  Spanish 
towiie  and  you."^  But  between  the  visits  of  1596  and  of 
1617  a  great  change  had  taken  place,  as  between  those 
dates  the  town  had  been  shifted  to  the  east  side  of  the  Aio 
Mountain,  of  which  fact  neither  Ralegh  nor  Keymis  was 
aware  when  they  sailed  from  England  in  1617.  "The  whole 
of  the  evidence  upon  Ralegh's  voyage,"  remarks  Gardiner, 
"  is  unintelligible  unless  it  is  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  change  of  site"  when  he  left  England  on  his  last 
voyage   (III,   45).     On    the    assumption    that    Ralegh  was 

^  The  account  of  Ralegh's  return  to  England,  and  Avhat  followed  it,  will 
be  found  in  "Trans.  D.  A.,"  XXXVII,  287  et.  scq. 

2  Cf.  the  evidence  of  R.  Mering  in  Spedding's  work,  416. 

^  With  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co. 

■*  Spedding,  349,  quoting  from  a  volume  of  1702,  has  the  phrase,  "to  the 
westward  of  the  mountains,"  which  gives  a  difierent  meaning  to  the  text. 
The  Aio  Mountain,  according  to  Schomburgk's  map,  would,  in  a  straight 
line,  be  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  River. 

^  "  Apologie,"  26-7. 
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aware  of  the  altered  position  of  the  town,  and  that  James 
was  not,  Spedding  appears  to  get  somewhat  confused.^ 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  in  these  positions 
being  reversed,  and  that  the  King  was  fully  acquainted  from 
time'^to  time  of  everything  relating  to  Kalegh  and  to  his 
expedition,  including  the  altered  site  of  the  town,  of  which 
Ealegh  had  no  knowledge.  Instead  of  attempting  to  explain 
the  altered  site  of  the  town,  the  framers  of  the  "  Declaration," 
to  whom  the  fact  must  have  been  well  known,  concealed 
their  knowledge  in  this  curious  paragraph :  "  This  Mine  was 


NIDAD 


not  onely  imaginary,  but  moueable,  for  that  which  was 
directed  "to  bee  3  miles  short  of  Saint  Thome,  was  after 
sought  30  miles  beyond  S.  Thome"  (35).  Gardiner ^ notes  : 
*'It  was  the  town  that  was  movable,  not  the  Mine."-  He 
further  notes  that  the  site  of  the  mine  "which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  Keymis  in  1595  by  the  Indian  guide"  was 
adjacent  to  the  new  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Aio,  some 

1  Cf.  p.  430  with  p.  434.  . 

2  III,  46.     This  author's  work  contains  a  mass  of  information  on  this 
point  at  pp.  44-6. 
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miles  from  "  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  where  Ealeigh  picked 
up  his  specimens  "  (III,  44). 

A  few  words  are  necessary  as  to  the  pillage  or  "  sack  "  of 
the  town  by  Keymis's  soldiers.  "They  collected  some  spoil 
estimated  as  worth  40,000  reals  (  =  2Jd.  each  =  c.  £420)." 
Partly  it  consisted  of  church  ornaments,  and  a  couple  of 
gold  ingots  reserved  for  the  King  of  Spain's  royalty,  but 
chiefly  of  tobacco."  ^  This  hardly  tallies  wdth  the  report 
made  by  Gondomar  to  Philip  III :  "  Ealeigh  .  .  .  has  brought 
back  with  him  enough  wealth  to  make  him  and  his  supporters 
rich." 2  Although  James  promised  in  the  "Declaration"  to 
"  send  him  [Ralegh]  .  .  .  bound  hand  and  foot  into  Spaine, 
and  all  the  gold  and  goods  he  should  obteine  by  Eobberie, 
and  bring  home,  were  they  neuer  se  great"  (5),  yet  very  little 
was  given  up,  some  compensation  for  tobacco  being  all  that 
is  recorded. 

Ealegh  strenuously  denied  having  directed  or  authorized 
the  ])urning  of  the  town.  "  I  shall  be  content  to  suffer 
death,"  he  remarks,  "  if  I  had  any  part  or  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  burning  or  sacking."  ^  In  his  letter  to  the 
King  he  affirms  he  could  "  finde  noe  reason  whie  the  Spanish 
Embassadore  should  complaine  "  of  him,  as  he  had  captured 
and  released  Spanish  barks,  and  "without  spoile,"  and  "might 
have  taken  twentye  of  their  towns  on  the  sea  coast"  had 
plundering  the  Spaniards  been  his  only  object.'^ 

"Hauing  in  his  eye  the  Mexico  Fleete,"  and  "the  depreda- 
tion of  Ships,"  according  to  the  "Declaration,"  (26)  formed 
two  of  the  principal  motives  which  guided  Ealegh  to  make 
such  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  his  liberty.  Its  later  pages 
contain  the  following  additional  accusations  : — 

"  Before  hee  came  to  the  Islands,  hee  made  no  difficultie  to  tell 
many  in  express  termes,  that  hee  meant  to  surprise  and  set  vpon 
the  Mexico  Fleete,  by  saying,  '  If  all  failed,  or  if  the  Action  of  the 
Mine  were  defeated.'  And  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  himselfe  being 
charged  with  these  speaches,  confessed  the  words,  but  saith,  that 
in  time,  they  were  spoken  after  the  Action  of  the  Mine  was  de- 
feated ;  and  that  it  was  propounded  by  him,  to  the  end,  to  keepe 
his  men  together,  and  if  he  spake  it  before,  it  was  but  discourse  at 
large"  (31-2). 

Again,  after  the  return  of  Keymis,  Ealegh 
*'  Called  a  Councell  of  his  Captaines  .  .  .  where  hee  propounded  to 
them,  that  his  Intention  and  designe  was ;  First  to  make  to  the 

1  Stebbing,  323.  ^  ^£_  Hume,  367. 

3  M.  Hume,  391.     Cf.  Edwards,  II,  36S,  379. 
^  Edwards,  II,  368. 
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New-foimcllands,  and  there  to  revictuall  and  refresh  his  Ships  ; 
And  thence  to  goe  to  the  Westerne  Islands,  and  there  to  lie  in  waite 
to  meete  with  the  Mexico  Fleete,  or  to  surprise  some  Carrackes  " 
(37-8). 

These  extracts  contain  three  separate  charges  against 
Ealegh:  (1)  Prior  to  the  expedition;  (2)  during  the  voyage; 
and  (3)  after  the  return  of  Key  mis  with  the  report  of  his 
failure. 

1.  Would  include  the  anecdote  asserted  by  Wilson  to  have 
been  held  between  Bacon  and  Ealegh,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  But  of  this  Gardiner  observes,  if  even 
true,  it  "may  have  been  said  partly  out  of  bravado  "  (III,  48). 

Gardiner  maintains  that  the  Council  "adopted  the  theory 
.  .  .  that  he  had  sailed  with  the  purpose  of  at  once  engaging 
in  a  piratical  attack  upon  the  colonies  and  fleets  of  Spain" 
(III,  141).  Wilson  relates  an  anecdote  asserted  to  have  been 
told  him  by  Ealegh,  of  an  intended  attack  on  the  Indian 
fleet  by  means  of  some  French  vessels.^ 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Gardiner's  work  : — 

"  Winwood,  there  can  he  little  doubt,  was  urging  him  [Ealegh] 
to  break  the  peace  at  all  hazards,  and  to  fall  upon  the  Mexico 
fleet  as  the  best  means,  if  all  others  failed,  of  bringing  the  King 
to  a  rupture  with  Spain  "  (III,  53). 

A  serious  allegation  such  as  this  is  should  not  have  been 
made  unless  based  upon  evidence  above  suspicion.  Gardiner 
relies  upon  the  statements  of  two  foreign  authorities,  one 

Spanish,  dated  -~f— ~,  1618,  the  other  Venetian,  dated 

Oct.  -^,1618.     Xo  English  authority  is  cited  in  support  of 

such  a  sweeping  charge,  and  the  foreign  ones  belong  to  the 
year  after  the  death  of  Winwood  (ob.  Oct.  27,  1617).  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  indulged 
in  by  Continental  diplomatists,  can  such  testimony  be  deemed 
trustworthy  ?  Even  Spedding  is  cautious  in  accepting  Gar- 
diner's assertion,  to  which  he  alludes  as  a  "  discovery  which 
was  new  to  Bacon,"  and  yet  adds : — 

"If  Mr.  Gardiner  is  justified  in  asserting,  as  a  fact,"  that 
Winwood  acted  in  the  manner  recorded,  "though  it  seems  too 
much  to  believe  of  any  man  on  no  better  authority  than  the 
report  of  an  ambassador,  yet  the  very  rumour  can  hardly 
have  gained  currency  respecting  one  in  his  place,  unless  he 

1  "S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  CIII,  16. 
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had  been  really  implicated  in  some  questionable  transaction" 
(170).  The  Memoir  of  Winwood  in  the  ''  D.  N.  B."  accepts 
Gardiner's  statement,  that  Winwood  was  responsible  "for  the 
grant  to  him  [Ralegh]  of  permission  nominally  to  make  ex- 
plorations in  South  America,  but  really,  although  covertly,  to 
attack  and  pillage  the  Spanish  possessions  there.  Winwood's 
hatred  of  Spain  was  the  moving  cause  of  his  conduct,"  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  from  what  source  this  accusa- 
tion sprang.  No  assistance  is  obtainable  from  Winwood's 
''Memorials"  (1725),  wherein  the  last  dated  document  is 
17  March,  1613-14.  There  are  two  letters  to  him  from 
Ralegh  in  Edwards'  work,  of  1615  or  1616,  and  of  21  March, 
1618;^  but  neither  yields  any  information  concerning  it. 
Moreover,  as  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  on  29 
March,  1614,  and  retained  it  until  his  death,  a  period  of  three 
and  a  half  years,  James  was  an  unlikely  man  to  keep  in 
office  any  one  who  he  thought  was  opposed  to  his  interests. 

2.  Among  the  matters  to  be  introduced  into  the  projected 
Manifesto  {vicU  the  King's  letter  of  20  October,  1618),  is  the 
assertion,  "  His  own  and  his  consortes  confession,  that  before 
they  were  at  the  Islandes,  he  told  them  his  ayme  was  at  the 
fleet."  ^  The  main  testimony  that  is  relied  on  for  charging 
Ralegh  with  intended  piracy  (during  the  voyage  and  before 
arriving  at  Guiana)  is  the  following  item,  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  August :  "  Being  confronted  with 
Captens  S^  Leger  and  Pennington,  confesseth  that  hee  pro- 
posed the  taking  of  the  Mexico  fleete  if  the  mine  failed."  ^ 

Spedding  (who  as  a  rule  cannot  be  accused  of  favouring 
Ralegh)  shows  these  to  have  been  rough  and  incomplete 
notes,  made  by  Sir  J.  Caesar  for  his  own  private  guidance, 
and  which  needed  additional  evidence  (such  as  the  discovery 
of  "  the  lost  sheet  or  sheets  of  Sir  Julius's  notes  ")  to  make 
them  of  value  (365  e^  seq.).  He  also  directs  attention  towards 
the  wording  of  the  paragraph,  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  other  commentators.  Ralegh  is  said  to  have 
"  proposed  "  to  attack  the  fleet ;  but,  as  Spedding  points  out, 
•'to  'propose'  ...  is  not  necessarily  to  'intend,'  and  it  is 
with  the  intention  with  which  we  are  concerned."^  It  is 
evident  Stebbing  is  incorrect  in  using  the  word  "  intention  " 
(364). 

^  II,  339,  350.  No  otliers  relating  to  this  subject  are  noted  in  the 
<<  Cal    S   P  " 

2  ''*  Fortes.  Pap.,"  58.  ^  '«Canid.  Misc.,"  X,  13. 

•^  "Alleged  Confession  of  intended  Piracy  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in 
"Gent's  Mag.,"  April,  1850,  p.  361.  Reprinted  in  the  same  author's 
"Reviews  and  Discussions,"  398  (1879). 
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3.  The  third  heading  relates  to  the  period  after  the 
return  of  Keymis  to  Ealegh,  and  is  the  one  alleged  against 
Sir  Walter  by  the  Attorney-General.  "When  hee  sawe  that 
the  towne  was  taken,  and  yet  got  little  by  it,  he  resolved  to 
revitaile  himselfe,  and  then  make  his  voyage  uppon  the 
Mexico  flete."^ 

"As  to  Raleigh's  explanation  [{vide  ante,  quotation  from  the 
'Declaration')  remarks  Gardiner]  of  his  proposal  for  attacking 
the  fleet,  no  rehance  can  be  placed  on  his  mere  word.  The  only 
external  evidence  I  can  find  is  in  a  petition  by  Pennington,  written 
af  .er  his  return.  He  says  that  he  came  back  in  great  want, '  without 
offending  any  of  his  Majesty's  laws,  though  much  incited  there- 
unto.' There  remains  the  test  of  probability;  and,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Raleigh  had  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  play- 
ing with  the  idea  of  attacking  the  fleet  for  several  months,  it 
seems  hardly  hkely  that  he  did  not  mean  anything  serious. 
Besides,  if  lie  could  honestly  have  denied  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  fleet,  why  did  he  not  do  so  on  the  scaffold '?  He  certainly 
said  everything  which  could  be  urged  in  his  defence"  (128-9). 

Scarcely  a  fair  commentary  on  Ralegh's  character.    Surely 
his  "  mere  word  "  was  as  trustworthy  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  of  James  himself,  or  even  of  the  spy  Wilson, 
whose  "credibility"   Gardiner   relies    upon,    although    the 
Council  took  a  different  view  of  it  ?     It  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend why  the  quotation  from  Pennington's  petition  can 
be  termed  "  external  evidence."     It  might,  if  true,  be  applic- 
able to  any  member  of  the  fleet.     No  other  allusion  to  it  is 
included  in  any  other  portion  of  the  petition  ("S.  P.,  James  I, 
Dom.,"  XCYIII,  63).     How  "the  test  of  probability"  was  to 
tell  against  Ralegh  is  not  clear.     That  the  idea  of  attacking 
the  fleet  had  been  in  Ralegh's  mind  for  several  months  is 
based   on   surmise   alone.     Had   it   been   correct   it   would 
assuredly  have  been  embodied  in  the  charge   list   of    the 
Attorney -General,  whereas  only  one  occasion  was  notified 
in  it,  viz.   the  period  after  the  failure   of    the   mine  was 
known.     The  reference  to  the  speech  on  the  scaffold  w^as 
hardly  fair  to  be  urged  against  him.    The  few  hours  between 
his  being  sentenced  and  the  execution  were  fully  occupied, 
the  wonder  being  that  he  accomplished  so  much  during  that 
brief  period.^     He  had  prepared  a  final  testamentary  note 
in  case  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak.    "  He  was  left,"  states 
Spedding,  "to  make  his  last  speech,  under  circumstances 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  10.      Cf.  Wilson's  letter  to  the  King,  21  September, 
in  *'S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  XCIX,  58. 

2  Cf.  Stebbing,  372-4  ;  Edwards,  I,  694-7. 
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which  would  have  ensured  an  indulgent  hearing  for  the 
most  unpopular  criminal"  (369),  but  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe  he  would  probably  have  been  prevented  from 
speaking  while  on  the  scaffold.  Thus  a  letter  from  Cham- 
berlain to  Carleton  of  7  November,  1618,  contains  this 
paragraph :  "  They  had  no  thancks  that  suffered  him  to  talk 
so  long  on  the  scaffold,  but  the  fault  was  laide  on  the 
sheriffes  and  there  y  t  rests."  ^ 

There  is  no  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  the  sugges- 
tion, proposition,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  was  any- 
thing more  than  idle  fleet-gossip,  although  Gardiner  declares 
"  there  was  strong  evidence  that  after  his  failure  he  had 
attempted  to  induce  his  captains  to  seize  Spanish  prizes,  or 
in  other  words,  to  commit  what  James  held  to  be  an  act  of 
piracy."  ^  But  the  only  approach  to  evidence  consisted  of 
the  incomplete  notes  of  Sir  J.  Caesar.  Even  James  and  his 
ministers  "  saw  the  difficulty  of  proving  to  the  country  the 
capital  criminality  of  the  avowal  if  ever  made  of  a  project 
never  acted  upon."  ^  Possibly  Gondomar  saw  this  difficulty, 
and  then  with  "unblushing  effrontery"  wrote  thus  to 
Philip  III:— 

"  Let  the  authorities  at  Seville — as  if  of  their  own  motion — 
draw  up  a  statement  that  an  English  fleet  bearing  the  King's 
commission  has  raided  the  Canaries,  and  that  pending  your 
Majesty's  orders,  they  have  embargoed  all  English  property  there 
(i.e.  at  Seville).  This  he  says  will  soon  bring  James  to  his  knees, 
but  he  will  be  very  insolent  if  it  be  not  done."  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  no  raiding,  and  what 
took  place  is  fully  narrated  by  Edwards.^ 

Another  unsupported  assertion  of  Gondomar  runs  thus : — 

"  That  the  Earl  of  Southampton  had  received  a  letter  from  Ralegh 
from  Canary,  saying  that  he  had  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  the  silver  fleet,  and  that 
he,  some  French  ships  having  joined  him,  is  now  so  strong,  that 
none  of  the  Spanish  ships  will  escape  him."  ^ 

The  following  is  an  accusation  made  by  Gardiner,  based 
solely  upon  Spanish  authority  : — 

"  Ralegh  made  one  last  effort  to  escape,  by  throwing  the  blame  on 
his  supporters.    If  he  had  formed  a  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  fleet 

1  "  S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  CIII,  73. 

2  "Ency.  Brit."  (1886),  suh  "Sir  W.  Ralegh."  Cf.  "Stud.  Hist,  of 
Eug.,"  489. 

'^  Stabbing,  344.  ^  M.  Hume,  332-3. 

^  I,  604-9.  6  ^[^  Hume,  333. 
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during  his  last  voyage,  it  was  done,  he  said,  at  the  instigation  of 
Winwood,  Pembroke,  Edmondes,  and  others"  (III.  U4). 

This  bears  its  own  condemnation  (apart  from  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  respecting  it),  as  Ealegh  was  never  known  to 
shift  any  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  others. 

Ealegh  asks :  "  If  I  had  had  a  purpose-  to  have  turned 
Pyrate,°  why  did  I  oppose  myself  against  the  greatest 
number  of  my  Company,  and  was  thereby  in  danger  to  be 
slaine  or  cast  into  the  Sea  because  I  refused  it  ? "  ^  Ealegh 
had  lost  many  men  by  disease,  as  well  as  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Keymis.  Some  of  his  ships  had  left  him ;  and  ni  a 
letter  to  Winwood  in  March  he  wrote :  "  I  shal  be  able,  if  I 
live  to  keepe  the  sea  till  the  end  of  August,  with  fower 
reasonable  good  ships."^  "  How  was  it  possible/'  observes 
Oldys  "  that  with  such  small  force  he  intended  to  go  for  the 
western  islands,  to  attack  the  Mexico  fleet,  and  surprise  the 
carackes,  as  in  the  king's  Declaration  is  laid  to  Ealegh's 
charge,  we  shall  leave  others  to  decide"  (509).  To  this  may 
be  added  that  he  was  suffering  from  calenture,  his  officers 
were  dissatisfied,  and  his  crew  mutinous.  Moreover,  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  Ealegh  had  any 
serious  "  intention  "  of  committing  an  act  of  piracy. 

According  to  the  Attorney-General,  Ealegh  ''pwyoscd  to 
set  war  between  the  2  kings  of  England  and  Spaine."^  But 
in  the  "  Declaration "  this  is  modifled  into  "  tending  to  the 
breach  of  the  Peace  betweene  the  two  Crownes"  (5),  and 
was  so  represented  by  Gondomar  as  the  probable  result  of 
the  "  Hostile  and  Piraticall "  expedition  of  Ealegh.  It  was 
used  by  the  Ambassador  simply  as  a  threat  in  his  endeavour 
to  induce  the  King  to  stop  Ealegh's  voyage,  but  in  this  he 
failed.  It  will  be  shown  to  have  been  repeated  after  Ealegh  s 
return,  and  may  possibly  have  influenced  James  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Ealegh,  as  a  war  would  have  at  once  hindered 
the  Spanish  alhance. 

Ahandonment  of  ships  and  men.— Among  the  wild  allega- 
tions made  against  Ealegh  in  the  "Declaration"  is  the 
assertion,  that  while  waiting  at  the  Pont  de  Gallo  for  the 
return  of  Keymis,  he  endeavoured  to  abandon  his  ships  and 
the  land  troops,  "  hauing  his  thoughts  onely  vpon  Sea  forces, 
which  how  they  should  haue  beene  imployed,  euery  man 
may   iudge"— an    allusion    to    his    intended   piracy— "and 

1  "  Apologie,"  47. 
2  Edwards,  II,  358.  '  "  Camd.  Misc.,"  9. 
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whereas  some  pretence  is  made  by  him,  as  if  hee  should 
leaue  some  word  at  Pont  de  gallo  of  direction,  to  what  place 
the  land  Souldiers  should  follow  him ;  it  is  plaine,  he  knew 
them  at  that  time  so  distressed  for  victuall,  as  famine  must 
haue  ouertaken  them,  before  they  could  ouertake  him."  And 
"  finding  no  consent  in  that  which  hee  propounded,  that 
cruell  purpose  was  diuerted"  (36-7).  The  Attorney- 
General's  charge  took  a  more  positive  form:  "He  abandoned 
and  put  in  danger  all  his  companie."  We  learn  the  name  of 
the  author  of  this  assertion  or  rumour  from  Ealegh's  reply. 
"  Hee  abandoned  not  his  men  as  is  reported  by  Sir  John 
Feme,  nor  to  have  gone  away  and  left  them  in  the  Indies."^ 
This  is  repeated  in  his  second  Testamentary  Xote :  "  I  never 
had  itt  in  my  thought  to  goe  for  Trinidado,  and  leave  my 
companies  to  come  after  to  the  Salvage  Hands,  as  hath  by 
Fern  bine  falsely  reported."  '^  Even  Gardiner  owned  "  in 
this,  no  doubt,  he  is  to  be  believed"  (III,  151);  but  even  if 
true  "it  would  be  hard  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  words 
perhaps  flung  out  in  a  moment  of  agony"  (III,  125).  "His 
denial  was  distinct  enough,"  remarked  Spedding  (371). 

"^N'o  more  conclusive  proof  can  be  given  of  the  spirit  of 
the  King's  Declaration  of  November,  1618,  than  that  it 
alleges  him  not  to  have  minded,  but  rather  to  have  antici- 
pated, the  certain  starvation  of  the  returning  land  forces 
through  such  a  removal  from  the  fixed  rendezvous."  So 
writes  Stebbing,  and  adds,  "  they  may  believe  it  who  will " 
(323,  330). 

Mutiny. — Why  the  account  of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet 
when  at  ISTewfoundland  finds  a  place  in  the  "Declaration" 
(38-40)  is  difficult  to  suggest,  as  it  contains  little  that 
reflects  on  Ealegh.  The  allegations  that  he  tried  to  persuade 
"  a  principal  Comander "  to  accompany  him  to  the  East 
Indies,  also  that  he  offered  his  ship  to  his  company  if  they 
w^ould  set  him  aboard  a  French  barque  (repeated  when  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland),  together  with  the  statement  made  by 
Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  to  the  Eev.  S.  Jones,  that  he  had 
been  told  by  Ralegh  "  he  would  never  come  there  [to 
England],  for  if  they  got  him  there,  they  would  hang  him, 
or  to  that  purpose,"^  are  all  negatived  by  the  fact  that, 
despite  all  difficulties,  he,  as  he  had  promised  Lord  Arundel 
he  would  when  starting  on  his  voyage,  returned  to  England. 
"  They  were  the  very  last  words  I  spake  unto  you,"  said 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  10,  12. 
2  Edwards,  II,  495.  ^  Spedding,  424. 
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Lord  Arundel  to  Ealegh  on  the  scaffold.  ^  Moreover,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Eev.  S.  Jones  that  during  the 
mutiny  "Sir  Walter  .  .  .  read  his  Ma^y'^  commission  to  them, 
and  put  it  to  their  own  choice  by  most  voices  what 

they  should  do ;  giving,  as  I  hear,  his  own  voice  at  that  time 
very  confidently  for  [i.e.  to  return  to]  England."^  Even  on 
this  matter  Spedding  makes  the  rather  spiteful  innuendo : 
«  That  he  had  kept  his  promise,  was  an  apparent  fact  which 
could  not  be  disputed.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  he  would 
have  kept  it  if  he  had  found  he  could  do  better"  (371). 

Livposture.—'WhilQ  Stukeley  was  conveying  Ealegh  to 
London,  and  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  latter,  with  the 
help  of  Manourie,  feigned  sickness,  and  so  delayed  the 
iourney  "  in  order  to  gain  a  little  time  on  the  road  "  (Gardiner, 
139)  "  I  intended  no  ill,"  said  Ealegh  on  the  scaffold,  "  but 
to  saine  and  prolong  time  till  his  Majesty  came,  hoping  for 
some  Commiseration  from  him."^  During  this  period  he 
wrote  his  "Apologie,"  and  some  believe  the  object  of  his 
delay  was  to  afford  him  time  to  compose  it.^  A  detailed  and 
nauseous  account  of  this  feigned  illness,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  Manourie,  occupies  p.  15  of  the  "Declaration. 
Kow  an  astute  lawyer  like  Bacon  (although  the  draft  of  this 
State  Paper  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  him)  would  scarcely 
have  advised  the  insertion  in  it  of  such  a  weak  incident, 
which  neither  bore  upon,  nor  in  any  way  tended  to  strengthen, 
the  main  treason  charge,  but  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  a  contrary  effect.  Most  probably  it  was  done  by 
direction  of  the  King,  who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioners 
of  20  October,  in  allusion  to  the  forthcoming  "  Declaration," 
wrote,  "  wherein  we  hold  the  French  Physitian's  confession 
very  materiall  to  be  inserted."  ^ 

Attemids  to  escape.— In  the  "Declaration"  we  read  :— 
"About  this  time  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  was  comne  [sic]  from 
Ireland  into  England,  into  the  Port  of  Plimoiith,  where  it  was 
easie  to  discerne  with  what  good  will  hee  came  thither,  by  his 
immediate  attempt  to  escape  from  thence.  For  soone  after  his 
comming  to  Plimouth,  before  he  was  vnder  guard,  he  dealt  with 
the  Owner  of  a  French  Barque  ...  to  make  ready  his  Barque 
for  a  passage.  .  .  .  Hee  had  a  purpose  to  flie  and  escape  from  his 
first  arriuall  into  England  "  (41-2). 

1  "Arraignment,"  32.  ^  Spedding,  425. 

3  "Arraignment,"  30.  ^  Stebbmg,  336. 

5  "Fort.  Pap,,"  58. 
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But  the  Attorney-General  made  a  double  charge  against 
him: — 

"  (1)  His  purpose  of  flight  before  commandment  layd 
upon  him. 

"  (2)  His  endeavour  to  flie  after  the  arrest  upon  him." 

Ealegh  replied,  "Hee  sought  not  to  escape  till  after  his 
arrest  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  and  afterwards  he  confesseth 
to  have  endeavoured  to  escape."  ^  We  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  when  Ealegh  arrived  in  Plymouth  he  had  determined 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  King,  for  which  purpose  he  left 
for  London,  but  on  meeting  Stukeley  at  Ashburton,  and  on 
being  informed  by  him  of  the  orders  he  had  received  to 
arrest  him,  he  returned  with  him  to  Plymouth.  That  is  to 
say,  until  Stukeley's  arrival  he  had  made  no  effort  or 
preparation  to  escape,  and  was  not  "  vnder  guard  "  or  arrest 
prior  to  his  meeting  with  Sir  Lewis.  In  his  speech  on  the 
scaffold  Pialegh  said  : — 

"I  did  labour  to  make  an  escape  from  Plymouth  to  France,  I 
cannot  denie,  but  that  willingly,  when  I  heard  a  rumour,  That 
there  was  no  hope  of  my  life,  upon  my  return  to  London  I  would 
have  escaped  for  the  safeguard  of  my  Life,  and  not  for  any  ill 
intent  or  conspiracie  against  the  State."  - 

Spedding  (428)  quotes  from  the  "Arraignment  of  Sir 
Walter  Ealegh,"  by  Sir  T.  Overbury  (1640),  28,  which  does 
not  mention  wdiether  the  attempt  was  made  prior  to  or 
after  his  arrest  by  Stukeley,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
latter  corroborates  Ealegh's  account  of  what  took  place 
^' After  hee  was  .  .  .  committed  to  my  keeping."^  This 
agrees  with  the  report  of  Captain  King  (Oldys,  520-1) ;  of 
Gardiner  (III,  137-8),  and  is  accepted  by  Sir  E.  Eodd.^ 
Edwards  accuses  Bacon  (as  the  supposed  author  of  the 
"  Declaration  ")  of  a  "  falsification  of  date  in  relation  of  the 
project  of  escape,"  by  assigning  it  to  the  period  before 
Stukeley  met  Ealegh.  He  adds  it  was  not  an  "involuntary 
error,"  but  was  done  to  effect  "  a  double  purpose  "  of  which 
he  gives  details  (I,  654-5).  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive,  it  is  certain  the  statement  in  the  "Declaration"  is 
incorrect. 

Attempts  to  hrihe  tv:o  of  the  spies. — The  asserted  attempts 
to  bribe  Stukeley  and  Manourie  are  based  solely  upon  the 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  11-12.  ^  "Remains,"  146  (1651). 

3  "Petition,"  5-6.  '^  "  Life  of  Raleigh,"  274  (1904). 
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statements  of  the  latter,  and  fail  to  be  corroborated  by  any 
other  witness.  "  Hee  endeavours  to  corrupt  Manery.  Hee 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  Stukeley  his  keeper,"  are  among  the 
charges  of  the  Solicitor -General/  and  many  details  in 
support  of  it  are  related  in  the  "Declaration"  (61-3). 
Some  account  of  these  two  spies,  and  also  of  Wilson, 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  D.  It  points  out  the  craven 
character  of  Manourie.  Gardiner  affirms  that  Ealegh,  while 
on  his  journey  to  London,  attempted  to  bribe  Stukeley,  but 
was  met  with  a  refusal  (III,  139),  and  this  is  accepted  as 
correct  in  the  "D.  JST.  B."  memoir  of  Stukeley.  If  this 
was  so,  how  is  it  that  it  is  unmentioned  in  the  latter's 
petition  ?  As  he  was  careful  to  magnify  his  various  pro- 
ceedings, surely  he  could  not  have  praised  himself  more  than 
by  showing  he  was  incapable  of  being  bought  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  far  greater  reason  to  believe  that  after 
Manourie  had  left  him  Stukeley  accepted  jewels,  etc.,  from 
Ealegh  immediately  prior  to  his  final  arrest.^  In  a  letter 
from  Wilson  to  Naunton  of  17  September,  1618,  is  this 
entry :  "  All  y^  he  had  S"^  Lew.  Stukeley  tooke  fro  him,  saue 
only  a  saphire  ring  w^^  is  his  seale  w*^^  he  shewed  me."^ 

Attention  may  here  be  directed  to  the  circumstance  that 
Sir  "Judas"  Stukeley,  on  finding  himself  snubbed  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  even  by  those  who  had 
previously  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  appealed  to 
the  King,  who  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  If  I  should  hang  all 
that  speak  ill  of  thee,  all  the  trees  in  the  country  would  not 
suffice."  *  Again,  in  a  letter  from  J.  Pory  to  Carleton,  dated 
7  November,  1618,  James  is  said  to  have  remarked  to 
Stukeley,  "  I  have  done  amiss ;  his  blood  be  upon  thy 
head."^  And  yet  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  last 
quoted  letter,  the  evidence  of  Stukeley  forms  the  basis  of 
several  of  the  accusations  against  Ealegh  in  the  "  Declara- 
tion." 

Slandering  the  King. — According  to  Manourie,  and  as 
related  in  the  "  Declaration,"  Ealegh  on  one  occasion  "  brake 
foorth  into  most  hatefull,  and  Trayterous  words  against  the 
Kings  owne  Person,  ending  in  a  menace  and  brauerie,"  etc. 
(59).  This  is  repeated  in  Stukeley's  "Petition"  (10)  as  having 
been  uttered  "  by  such  a  proude  vassall  against  your  sacred 

1  "Camd.  Misc.,"  11. 

~  "Trans.  D.  A.,"  XXXVII,  290. 

3  "S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  XCIX,  2.5. 

^  Letter  dated  5  January,  "Gardiner,"  III,  153. 

5  "Cal.  S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  GUI,  U. 
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person  to  Monsieur  Manourij,  as  other  his  disloyal  deeds 
which  hee  intended  against  you." 

Manourie  is  the  sole  person  who  said  he  heard  Ralegh 
slander  the  King,  and  on  one  occasion  only.  Xot  a  single 
corroboration  of  this  has  been  cited.  That  James  was  very 
sensitive  to  any  remarks  on  his  character,  person,  or  habits 
is  certain.  We  have  some  evidence  of  this  in  his  letter  of 
20  October  to  the  Commissioners,  in  which  inter  alia  he 
desires  to  be  inserted  in  the  "  Declaration "  "  some  touch  of 
his  hatef uU  speeches  of  our  person."  ^ 

In  the  most  solemn  manner  Ealegh,  while  on  the  scaffold 
a  few  minutes  only  before  he  was  executed,  said : — 

"As  I  hope  to  be  saved  at  the  last  judgement  day,  I  never  spake 
dishonorably,  disloyally,  or  dishonestly  of  his  Majesty  in  all  my 
life.  And  therefore  I  cannot  but  thinks  it  strange,  that  that 
Frenchman  being  so  base  and  meane  a  fellow  should  be  so  farr 
credited  as  he  hath  been  "  (29,  30). 

Spedding  accepts  Ralegh's  denial,  but  curiously  enough 
states  he  was  "inclined  to  think  that  this  was  intended  for 
a  report  of  words  really  spoken,  but  that  the  reporter  mis- 
understood and  so  misreported  them,"  and  that  Ralegh 
meant,  not  James,  but  the  King  of  Spain !  (371,  408). 

Here  again  the  King's  allusion  in  his  letter  of  20  October, 
that  the  "  Declaration "  should  contain  "  some  touch  of  his 
hatefull  speeches  of  our  person,"  was  the  apparent  cause  of 
its  introduction  into  that  Manifesto,  Ralegh's  denial  being 
ignored. 

French  Commission.  —  "Wilson  left  his  prisoner  on  15 
October,  and  on  the  18th  the  Council  wrote  to  the  King, 
"  for  that  which  concerns  the  French,  wherein  he  was  rather 
passive  than  active,  and  without  which  the  charge  is  com- 
plete, w^e  humbly  refer  to  your  Majesty's  considerayion,  how 
far  that  shall  be  touched"  (Spedding,  362);  then  on  the 
20th  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Council  has  this  para- 
graph :  "  for  the  French,  we  hold  it  not  fitt  that  they  be 
named  [in  the  "  Declaration"],  but  only  by  incident  and  that 
very  lightly,  as  that  he  should  have  escaped  in  a  French 
barke"  ("Fort.  Pap.,"  58).  This  projected  escape  is  alluded  to 
in  the  "  Declaration  "  (64-5),  and  was  not  denied  by  Ralegh. 
There  is  only  one  other  reference  in  it  to  the  French,  that 
when  at  Trinidad  he  told  his  ofhcers  "  there  was  another 

1  "Fort.  Pap.,"  58.  Cf.  " Traditionall  Memoyres,"  by  F.  Osborne  (1658)» 
II,  14. 
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course  (which  hee  did  particularize  vnto  them  to  bee  a 
French  Commission),  whereby  they  might  doe  themsehies 
most  good  vpon  the  Spaniards  "  (32-3). 

Bearing  in  mind  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  "Wilson 
was  to  get  Ealegh  to  confess  his  dealings  with  the  French/ 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  his  reports  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  therefore  were  neither  utilized  nor  referred  to  in  the 
Manifesto ;  otherwise  how  can  the  remarks  of  the  Council, 
and  two  days  later  of  the  King,  be  explained  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  wrote  Macvey  Napier, 

"The  Sovereign  and  his  agents — the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
immediate  spy — were  thoroughly  baffled  in  their  expectations ; 
but  their  objects  were  pursued  at  the  cost  of  a  most  harassing 
interference  with  the  privacy,  quiet,  and  occupations  of  the 
unhappy  proceedings.  It  is  impossible  to  view  their  ignoble  pro- 
ceedings .  .   .  without  strong  indignation."  ^ 

But  Gardiner  enters  very  fully  into  the  matter,  and  after 
accepting  as  true  Stukeley's  report  of  his  conversation  with 
Ealegh  relative  to  the  attempted  escape  in  a  French  barque, 
and  of  Wilson's  on  matters  concerning  the  Mexico  fleet,  he 
continues : — 

"  Thus  did  the  wretched  game  of  falsehood  on  both  sides  drag 
on,  till  at  last  on  September  25,  Raleigh,  weary  of  the  struggle, 
wrote  to  the  King,  acknowledging  that  he  had  sailed  Avith  a 
commission  from  the  Admiral  of  France,"  etc.  (Ill,  114). 

This  asserted  confession  of  Ealegh  is  stated  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  King,  but  "of  which, 
unfortunately,  only  a  Spanish  translation  has  been  pre- 
served"; but  "is  quoted  in  a  statement  in  the  Council 
Eegister,  27  September"  (III,  128,  144).  Of  this  a  trans- 
lation will  be  found  in  St.  John's  "Life  of  Ealeigh,"  II, 
331-3  (1868),  from  which  this  extract  is  taken: — 

"  I  received  a  commission  from  the  Due  de  Montmorenci, 
Admiral  of  France,  to  go  to  sea,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Farge  ...  I  have  now  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  myself  in  the  best  manner  I  can  by  disclosing  the 
truth  to  your  Majesty,  seeing  that  my  enemies  in  this  kingdom 
have  great  power  to  do  me  harm.  I  pray  you  humbly,  therefore, 
to  pardon  and  have  compassion  on  me,  and  if  it  may  please  your 
Majesty  to  grant  my  life,  even  in  imprisonment,  I  will  reveal 
things  which  will  be  very  useful  to  the  State,'^  etc. 

^  Vide  his  letters  to  Naunton  of  15  and  21  September,   "Cal.  S.  P., 
James  I,  Dom.,"  XCIX,  12,  58. 
2  ««Edm.  Rev.,"  93. 
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Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  copy  of  a  genuine  letter 
sent  by  Ealegh  to  the  King,  and  dated  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  one  just  cited  (printed  in  extcnso  by  Edwards,  II, 
368-9),  and  any  unprejudiced  person  would  own  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  two  were  the  composition  of  the 
same  person.  The  statement  in  the  Council  Kegister  re- 
ferred to  contains  no  mention  of  a  French  commission,  but 
relates  mainly  to  Ealegh's  asserted  attempt  to  escape  through 
the  offices  of  La  Chesnee. 

Some  of  the  gravest  charges  against  Ealegh  are  only 
known  by  letters,  dispatches  of  ambassadors,  etc.,  preserved 
in  the  Simancas,  and  in  other  foreign  collections,  of  which 
the  above  letter,  quoted  of  25  September,  is  an  example.  It 
is  remarkable  that  an  important  State  document  like  this, 
or  a  replica  of  it,  should  not  have  been  preserved  amongst 
the  English  records.  The  misrepresentations,  exaggerations, 
and  somethinsj  worse  to  be  found  in  such  foreif^n  documents 
are  notorious.  Some  examples  have  already  been  given.  Of 
one  quoted  by  St.  John,  he  remarks  :  "  The  Spanish  Secretary 
certainly  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  some  of  the  details 
he  forwarded  to  his  master"  (II,  340). 

In  his  genuine  letters,  in  his  examinations,  in  his  second 
testamentary  note,  and  in  his  final  speech  on  the  scaffold, 
Ealegh  vehemently  denied  having  had  any  French  com- 
mission, and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  his  word  should 
be  doubted. 

Spedding  regards  the  secondary  charges  for  the  most  part, 
either  as  not  affecting  the  main  points  against  Ealegh,  or 
accepts  his  denial  of  them  (358-9,  371).  The  acts,  he 
affirms,  of  which  he  "  stood  convicted  by  his  own  admission, 
as  well  as  by  the  uncontradicted  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses, 
included  the  committing  of  many  murders  and  the  setting 
on  fire  of  many  houses"  (359).  His  condemnation,  says 
Gardiner,  was  "  formally  on  the  old  sentence  at  Winchester, 
in  reality  for  having  allowed  his  men  to  shed  Spanish  blood 
after  engaging  that  he  would  not  do  so."^  But,  singularly 
enough,  he  omits  all  reference  to  the  town  being  burned  and 
sacked. 

But  the  witnesses  prove  that  the  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
soldiers,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  number  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  ambuscaded  Spaniards,  followed  them 
into  the  town  and  burnt  it.  The  latter  act  was  disowned 
by  Ealegh,  and  the  former  was  committed  against  his  special 
1  "Ency.  Brit.,"  XXI,  264  (18S6). 
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instructions  for  Keymis  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  to  withstand  any  attack  from  them.  Ealegh 
made  no  engagement  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from  defending 
themselves. 

To  exonerate  the  King,  Spedding  states,  he  "  did  not  either 
intend  or  anticipate  any  aggression  upon  Spaniards ;  and  a 
man  cannot  be  thought  morally  guilty  of  an  act  which  he 
neither  meant  nor  foresaw,  however  he  might  be  legally 
answerable"  (359).  But  Kalegh  ''neither  meant  nor  fore- 
saw "  the  murders  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  the  destruction  of 
St.  Thomas  by  his  own  men.  Even  Spedding  would  scarcely 
deny  that  the  moral  law  would  apply  as  much  to  the  subject 
as  it  would  to  the  king. 

One  remarkable  assertion  in  the  title  of  the  "  Declaration  " 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Ralegh's  biographers, 
viz.  its  striking  contrast  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
following  letter,  as  to  the  real  cause  why  James  sacrificed 
Ealegh.  Here  is  a  transcript  of  the  portion  of  the  title 
which  deserves  and  requires  especial  attention  to  be  directed 
to  it.  "  The  true  motiues  and  inducements  which  occasioned 
His  Maiestie  to  Proceed  in  doing  Justice  vpon  him,  as  hath 
bene  done"  (^vide  facsimile).  Compared  with  the  contents 
of  the  following  transcript  of  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Spain,  the  title 
of  the  "  Declaration  "  expresses  a  deliberate  falsehood : — 

"  Good  Mr.  Cottington."  After  complaining  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Spaniards  "  towards  the  effecting  of  the  main 
business  [the  Spanish  Alliance]  and  that  it  hath  not  been  sincerely 
intended,  but  merely  used  by  that  State  as  an  amuzement  to 
entertain  and  busie  his  Majesty  withal,  and  for  the  gaining  of 
time  for  their  own  ends  :  and  this  is  muttered  here  by  very  many," 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  they  do  not  act  according  to  "the 
Protestations  and  Profession  which  I  have  so  often  heard  them 
make  ...  I  shall  judge  them  the  most  unworthy  and  per- 
fidious people  in  the  World,  and  the  more,  for  that  His  Majesty 
hath  given  them  so  many  testimonies  of  his  sincere  intentions 
towards  them,  which  he  daily  continueth,  as  now  of  late,  by  the 
causing  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  for  the 
giving  them  satisfaction  whereof  his  Majesty  commanded  me  to 
advertise  you,  and  concerning  whom,  you  shall  by  the  next 
receive  a  Declaration,  shewing  the  Motives  which  induced  his 
Majesty  to  recall  his  mercy,  through  which  he  had  lived  this 
many  years  a  condemned  man  ...  for  the  great  business  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  satisfie  them  in  all  things,  letting  them  see 
how  in  many  actions  of  late  of  that  nature  his  Majesty  hath 
strained  upon  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  especially  in  this 
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last  concerning  Sir  Walter  liawleigh,  who  died  with  a  great  deal 
of  courage  and  constancy ;  and  at  his  death  moved  the  common 
sort  of  people  to  much  remorse,  who  all  attributed  his  death  to 
the  desire  his  Majesty  had  to  satisfy  Spain. 

"Further,  you  may  let  them  know  how  able  a  man  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh  was  to  have  done  his  Majesty  service,  if  he  should 
have  been  pleased  to  employ  him ;  yet  to  give  them  content,  he 
hath  not  spared  him,  when  by  preserving  him,  he  might  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  his  Subjects,  and  had  at  command, 
upon  all  occasions  as  useful  a  man  as  served  any  Prince  in 
Christendome  and  on  the  contrary,  the  King  of  Spain  is  not 
pleased  to  do  anything  which  may  be  so  inconvenient  unto  him, 
as  to  lessen  the  affections  of  his  people,  or  to  procure  so  much 
as  murmering  or  distractions  among  them."  ^ 

This  letter  is  undated,  but  as  it  refers  to  the  publication 
of  the  "Declaration,"  which  was  issued  on  27  Xovember, 
it  must  have  been  written  within  a  few  days  of  that  date. 
One  curious  paragraph  in  it  seems  to  contain  a  covert  threat: 
"The  decency  and  buen  termine  that  is  to  be  observed 
betwixt  great  Princes,  will  hardly  admit  of  Threats  or 
Revenge  for  a  wooing  language." 

Could  anything  be  more  condemnatory  of  the  action  of 
James  ?  In  Cayley's  opinion  it  was  "  a  proof  of  the  mean- 
ness and  cruelty  which  attended  the  sacrifice  of  Sir  Walter 
Ptalegh  to  that  [Spanish]  Court.  .  .  .  Sacrificed  by  a  mean 
and  corrupt  court  to  a  foreign  power,  holding  an  absolute 
ascendant  in  the  councils  over  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation"  (II,  178,  211);  "and  surely,"  remarks  Macvey 
Napier,  "  if  aught  done  against  his  own  and  his  people's 
honour  can  consign  the  memory  of  a  ruler  to  lasting  repro- 
bation," Buckingham's  letter  ''  ought  so  to  dispose  of  the 
name  of  James"  ("Edin.  Ptev.,"  95).  AVhen  Ealegh  wrote 
his  "Apologie,"  Gardiner  affirmed  it  stamped  him  "as  a  liar 
convicted  by  his  own  admission  "  (III,  141).  In  the  writer's 
opinion  he  accused  Ealegh  wrongfully,  but  in  the  subject 
under  consideration  the  phrase  was  certainly  applicable  to 
James. 

Finally,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Oldys  (568),  that 
Ralegh  was  "made  a  sacrifice  of  state  to  the  enemies  and 
deceivers  of  the  state " ;  and  adds,  "  we  have  reserved,  as 
most  convincing,  the  acknowledgments  of  an  enemy  [the 
King],  who  made  him  that  sacrifice,"  and  then  concludes 
with  a  quotation  from  Buckingham's  letter. 

1  "Historical  Collections,"  J.  Ruslnvorth,  9,  10  (1682). 
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This  seems  to  be  strong  language  to  apply  to  a  king,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  instance  of  similar  language  being  applied 
to  him,  a  well-known  one  being  the  case  of  the  Aberdeen 
ministers  who  were  tried  at  Linlithgow  in  1606,  and  being 
found  guilty  were  first  imprisoned  for  some  months,  and 
then  were  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  On  this 
case  Gardiner  passes  the  most  scathing  censure  on  James, 
who,  he  states,  "  had  at  least  notified  to  all  who  cared  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness  that  it  was  only  by  falsehood  and 
trickery  that  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claims" 
(I,  315).     This  was  James's  "  kingcraft "  ! 

Notwithstanding  that  Spedding  quotes  a  portion  of  the 
letter  to  Cottington  (438,  440),  he  contends  "  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  Spain  to  demand  satisfaction  and  justice  to  be 
done  on  Ealegh  by  England  " ;  and  James  believed  "  it  was 
a  sacrifice  which  justice  demanded  of  him "  (438).  "  The 
popular  judgment,"  he  notes,  "  gave  plausibility  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  a  false  pretence, 
and  that  the  real  motive  was  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Spaniards  "  (435). 

Ealegh's  "  execution  upon  the  antiquated  sentence,  seems 
to  be  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
transaction,"  alleges  the  same  author,  who  adds,  "  Can  it 
with  more  justice  be  called  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of 
Spain  ? "  (437).  It  certainly  can,  and,  apart  from  all  other 
evidence,  the  letter  of  Buckingham  alone  proves  that  Ealegh 
w^as  executed  "to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Spaniards,"  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  The  animus  of  Spedding  against  Ealegh 
is  so  markedly  shown  in  everything  relating  to  the  latter, 
that  he  not  only  defends  the  action  of  the  King  in  causing 
his  beheadal,  but  makes  the  unjustifiable  reflection  on  the 
scaffold  scene  that  "  no  tragic  scene  in  real  life  was  ever  so 
finely  acted"  (370).  Again,  he  alludes  to  the  execution  as 
"  the  canonization  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  .  .  .  glorified  in  the 
popular  imagination,  and  regarded  as  little  less  than  a 
martyred  saint  .  .  .  merely  because  the  offence  for  which  he 
suffered  was  against  Spain."  ^ 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  Bucking- 
ham's letter  in  Gardiner's  "  History,"  but  the  following 
extract  from  his  last  literary  work  seems  to  refer  to  it: 
"Ealegh,  on  his  return  in  1618,  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Spain  and  executed."  - 

How  the   news   of   Ealegh's   execution  was   received  in 

1  "  Even,  with  a  Rev.,"  II,  378-9. 

2  "Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,"  562. 
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Spain  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  from  Sir  T.  Lake^  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  containing  the  following  extract  from 
one  sent  by  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Francis  Cottington,  at  that  time 
English  Ambassador  in  Spain :  *'  His  Majesties  proceading 
with  Sir  Walter  lialegh  hath  given  here  so  much  satisfaction 
and  contentment  as  I  am  not  able  to  expresse  it  unto  your 
honour,  but  all  men  doe  extolle  his  Majesties  syncerity 
in  it."2 

Attention  might  be  directed  to  other  assertions  in  the 
King's  Manifesto,  such  as  the  want  of  gratitude  to  the  King 
on  Ealegh's  part ;  asserted  pardon ;  living  in  liberd  custodicl 
in  the  Tower ;  refusal  to  return  to  England  to  "  put  his  head 
vnder  the  King's  girdle,"  etc.  (38);  but  sufficient  has  been 
adduced  to  throw  some  light  on  the  misleading  statements, 
the  exaggerations,  the  innuendoes,  and  the  direct  falsehoods 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  satisfied  no  one,  and  was  looked  upon 
by  the  public  generally,  including  Ealegh's  biographers,  up 
to  a  recent  date,  not  as  an  explanation  or  a  justification  of 
his  execution,  but  as  an  attempt  at  an  Apology,  which  only 
served  to  increase  the  feeling  of  bitterness  against  Spain,  as 
well  as  against  those  who  sided  with  the  King  in  his 
strenuous  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  Royal  alliance  with 
that  country. 

Two  well-known  modern  authors  (Spedding  and  Gardiner) 
have  taken  an  entirely  different  view  from  that  which  has 
just  been  expressed.     The  former  affirms : — 

"  Wherever  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the  statements  in  this 
Declaration  with  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were  made,  I 
have  found  them  to  be  very  careful  and  conscientious ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  may  in  all  parts  be  depended 
upon  for  strict  accuracy,  so  far  as  accuracy  was  attainable  by 
studious  comparison  of  conflicting  witnesses  "  (383). 

"  I  hold  the  Declaration  to  be  of  so  much  value  as  a  historical 
authority  that  the  correction  or  indication  of  any  error  in  it  is  a 
piece  of  good  service  "  (402). 

The  opinion  of  the  latter  is  thus  expressed : — 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  the  *' Declaration"  in  so  cavalier  a  manner  as 
it  is  customary  to  do.  It  was  Bacon's  production,  and  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  Bacon  would  jnirposely  introduce  false  state- 
ments into  such  a  document"  (III,  56). 

"  The  Declaration  .  .  .  was  founded  on  the  evidence  which  had 
been  taken,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  tliat  any 

^  He  became  a  Spanish  pensioner  in  1615,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Gondomar.     "  D.  N.  B. ,"  sub  * '  Lake,  Sir  T. " 
2  "Fort.  Pap.,"  80. 
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false  statement  was  intentionally  inserted  by  James  or  his 
ministers"  (III,  153). 

"He  [Bacon]  had  before  him  a  great  mass  of  evidence  which  is 
now  lost,  and  though  he  was  led  astray  on  the  question  of  Ealegh's 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  mine,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
whenever  a  piece  of  fresh  evidence  turns  up,  it  confirms  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statements  "  (III,  56). ^ 

It  may  seem  a  delicate  matter  for  an  unknown  writer  to 
suc^^est  that  neither  of  these  standard  authors  could  have 

Co 

made  an  especial  study  of  the  work  they  view  so  favourably  ; 
but  the  foregoing  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination 
of  it  has  caused  him  to  entertain  an  opinion  wholly 
opposed  to  theirs.  In  the  portion  of  Spedding's  volume 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  Ealegh,  the  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  condemn  him,  and  to  praise  both  the  acts  and  the 
motives  of  James.  As  a  piece  of  legal  casuistry  it  is  a  great 
success,  no  doubt,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  advocate's 
brief,  and  nothing  more.  He  "could  not,"  remarks  Stebbing, 
"  well  let  judgment  pass  against  his  idol  Lord  Bacon  without 
a  word  of  defence  for  one  of  the  worst  blemishes  in  a  pitiful 
official  career"  (393). 

The  introduction  of  "false  statements"  one  can  hardly 
make  Bacon  responsible  for,  as  although  he  drew  up  the 
draft  copy  of  the  Manifesto,  it  was  discussed  and  was  prob- 
ably much  altered  by  the  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  King. 
Bacon  could  not  have  originated  or  have  composed  the  long 
account  of  the  feigned  illness,  which,  with  other  secondary 
evidence,  must  be  attributed  to  James.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  was  acting  as  the  King's  Advocate, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  would  naturally  relate  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  omit,  or  to  modify, 
truths  that  might  prove  detrimental  to  his  client.  That  it  is 
strictly  founded  upon  "the  evidence,"  and  may  be  "depended 
upon  for  strict  accuracy,"  the  present  writer  has  shown  to  be 
terribly  incorrect. 

Gardiner  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  severe  critics  of 
Ealegh's  proceedings,  but  he  is  frequently  unjust  in  his 
comments.  While  casting  grave  doubts,  and  even  denials, 
on  many  of  Ealegh's  explanations,  accounts  of  incidents, 
etc.,  and  in  unjustifiable  language,  yet  he  accepts  un- 
hesitatingly assertions,  often  unsupported,  made  by  spies, 
or  contained  in  the  "Declaration,"  many  of  which  are  ex- 

1  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  such  confirmatory  evidence  ;  on 
the  contrary,  any  "fresh  evidence"  that  has  been  published  is  antagonistic 
to  the  "Declaration"  {vide  M.  Hume,  Preface  and  chaps,  xiv.  to  xvi.). 
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aggeratioiis  or  something  worse ;  at  the  same  time  derelictions 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  King  are  too  often  explained  away  or 
are  condoned.  (This  is  done  by  Spedding  to  a  much  greater 
extent.)  The  following  comprise  some  of  the  objectionable 
paragraphs :  That  with  respect  to  Ealegh,  "  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  his  mere  word,"  has  been  already  referred  to 
(III,  128),  Yet  on  another  page  he  relates  that  when  off 
Trinidad,  and  unable  from  illness  to  accompany  the  boat  ex- 
pedition up  the  Orinoco,  Ealegh  remained  behind  in  charge 
of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to  ward  off  any  attack  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  his  officers, 

"  Who  knew  well  enough  what  his  value  was,  .  .  .  declared  that, 
unless  he  remained  behind,  they  would  refuse  to  go.  .  .  .  They  could 
2^lace  confidence  in  Ms  word,  and  in  his  alone,  that  he  would  not 
expose  them  to  certain  destruction  bv  leaving  the  entrance  to  the 
river  open"  (III,  118-19). 

Again,  "  He  had  been  content  to  found  his  enterprise  upon  a 
lie,  and  his  sin  had  found  him  out.  To  all  who  knew  what  the  facts 
were,  he  stamped  himself  by  his  Apology  as  a  liar  convicted  by  his 
own  admission"  (III,  141). 

(This  has  been  shown  by  Stebbing  to  be  based  on  "un- 
proved assumptions"  (337).) 
And  he  sums  up  thus  : — 

"AYliatever  else  might  be  true,  it  was  plain  that  his  story  at 
least  was  false.  As  one  by  one  admissions  were  wrung  from  him 
which  were  utterly  fatal  to  his  honesty  of  purpose ;  as  the  Com- 
missioners heard  one  day  of  his  proposal  to  seize  the  Mexico  fleet, 
and  another  day  of  his  underhand  dealings  with  Montmorency,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  exasperated  by  the  audacity  of 
his  lying,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  a  v\'0rd 
of  truth  in  his  assertions,  and  that  his  belief  in  the  very  existence 
of  the  mine  was  a  mere  fiction,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing upon  his  too  credulous  Sovereign"  (III,  142). 

This  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  shield  the  Commissioners,  as 
well  as  the  King,  from  all  blame.  This  exaggerated  style  of 
assertive  criticism  was  unworthy  of  the  historian,  founded 
as  it  was  on  flimsy  statements  that  are  accepted  as  positive 
evidence.  Of  the  two  points  adverted  to,  that  of  the  Mexico 
fleet  has  been  already  examined ;  while  Stebbing  has  thrown 
a  different  light  on  the  so-termed  "underhand  dealings"  with 
Montmorency  (308). 

If  we  investigate  the  subject  a  little  more  closely,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recklessness  and  want  of 
common  honesty  in  money  matters  on  the  part  of  James 
formed  the  real  factors  in  brincjin"  about  the  condemnation 
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of  Pialegh;  and  although  Gardiner  finds  great  fault  with  the 
latter,  he  is  especially  emphatic  in  blaming  James  for  his 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transactions  that  led 
to  it.  The  following  quotations  from  his  works  will  testify 
to  this : — 

"  To  impartial  persons,  it  is  clear  that  the  king's  own  misconduct 
had  its  full  share  in  bringing  about  the  catastrophe,  ...  If  he 
sent  Raleigh  to  the  scafifold,  he  was  condemning  himself  for  the 
part  which  he  had  taken"  (III,  141). 

"  If  justice  demanded  the  execution  of  Ralegh,  it  also  demanded 
his  own."i 

"James  sent  him  to  the  scafifold  for  a  fault  which  he  should 
never  have  been  given  the  chance  of  committing."^ 

[Ralegh  was  executed]  "nominally  in  accordance  with  the  sentence 
delivered  in  1603,  in  reality  because  he  had  failed  to  secure  the 
gold  of  which  James  was  in  need.  The  real  crime  was  the  King's, 
who  had  sent  him  out  Avithout  first  defining  the  limits  of  Spanish 
sovereignty."^ 

Such  are  the  adverse  censures  passed  on  the  King  by  the 
historian  of  the  Stuart  period,  by  whom  James  is  deemed  to 
have  acted  as  a  ^:>rrr/^tceps  criminis  in  the  matter  for  which 
Ralegh  was  condemned  and  basely  sacrificed,  in  the  efforts 
made  by  the  King  to  gratify  the  Spanish  faction,  and  there- 
by to  facilitate  the  promotion  of  the  alliance  of  his  son  with 
the  Infanta,  which  terminated  in  such  a  complete  overthrow 
of  his  hopes. 

In  his  latest  writings  Gardiner's  estimate  of  Ralegh's 
character  was  less  severe  than  it  was  in  his  "  History  "  pub- 
lished forty  years  earlier.  In  his  article  of  1904  (in  "  Camb. 
Mod.  Hist.")  he  attributes  the  execution  of  Ralegh  to  his 
failure  "  to  secure  the  gold  of  which  James  was  in  need " ; 
and  this  really  expresses  the  keynote  of  James's  procedure. 

Throughout  his  occupancy  of  the  English  throne,  James 
incurred  enormous  debts  without,  despite  his  repeated 
promises,  attempting  to  make  any  personal  efforts  to  pay 
them,  or  to  limit  his  expenditure  in  any  way.  (Some  idea 
of  his  monetary  embarrassments  and  their  causes,  etc.,  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  E,  with  an  account  of  some  other 
points  in  his  character.)  He  was  quite  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  method  of  obtaining  money  from  any  quarter;  but  he 
soon  learnt  that  the  various  sources  of  his  revenue,  regular 

^  *'P.  Charles  and  tlie  Spanish  Marriage,"  I,  141,  quoted  by  Spedding, 
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or  irregular,  did  not  relieve  his  "  financial  distress  "  to  any 
serious  extent.  Brighter  hopes  of  obtaining  additional 
pecuniary  aid  by  one  of  two  new  and  widely  ditlerent  events 
were  entertained  by  him  in  1617.  One  of  these  consisted 
in  Ealegh's  voyage  to  Guiana  in  quest  of  gold,  for  which  he 
had  issued  a  special  commission ;  the  other  in  the  proposed 
marriage  of  his  son  Charles  to  a  Spanish  princess  with  a 
large  dowry,  of  which  he  expected  to  obtain  a  share. 
Although  at  first  sight  any  connexion  between  these  events, 
differing  so  widely  in  character,  was  not  very  apparent,  they 
certainly  influenced  each  other  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Whether  the  vicinity  of  the  mine  in  Guiana  was  or  was  not 
in  "  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions  "  was  left  an  open  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Gondomar  to  prove 
it  was  within  them.  But  "  James,  instead  of  deciding  the 
question,  left  the  whole  responsibility  to  Ealegh ;  .  .  .  this 
practically  meant  that  if  Ealegh  brought  back  the  assurance 
of  large  quantities  of  gold  for  James,  the  site  of  the  mine 
would  be  held  at  Whitehall  to  be  outside  the  limits  of 
Spanish  territory."  ^ 

So  long  as  all  seemed  to  promise  success,  no  depreciatory 
remarks  were  made  against  the  expedition  ;  but  immediately 
on  its  failure  becoming  known,  and  prior  to  its  return,  the 
King  disowned  all  connexion  with  it,  said  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  before  Ealegh  reached  England  James  had 
practically  condemned  him,  and  from  this  settled  determina- 
tion he  never  swerved,  despite  all  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  be  merciful.  If  the  follow- ing  remarkable 
passage  in  a  letter  recorded  by  M.  Hume  to  have  been  sent 
by  Sir  T.  Lake  to  Gondomar  on  21  Oct.,  1617,  be  trust- 
worthy, the  King  had  even  at  that  early  date  resolved  to 
sacrifice  Ealegh,  who  could  not  have  reached  Guiana  until 
the  succeeding  month : — 

Viscount  Fenton  .  .  .  tells  me  that  his  Majesty  is  very  disposed 
and  determined  against  Ealegh,  and  will  join  the  King  of  Spain 
in  ruining  him,  but  he  wishes  this  resolution  to  be  kept  secret  for 
some  little  while,  in  order  that,  in  the  interim,  he  may  keep  an  eye 
on  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  people  here  (334-5). 

At  that  time  Lake  was  a  pensioner  of  Spain,  and  may  have 
exaggerated  some  current  Court  rumours  he  had  heard,  so  as  to 
show  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  that  country.  The  fact  of  our 
knowledge  of  it  being  derived  wholly  from  Spanish  sources 
certainly  detracts  from  its  value.     According  to  the  memoir 

1  "Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,"  562. 
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ill  the  "  D.  N.  B,,"  Lake's  character  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Unfortunately  for  Ealegh,  the  King,  having  lost 
all  prospects  of  income  from  Guiana,  began  to  employ  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Spanish  Infanta.  But  Gondomar  soon  showed  the 
King  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  made  him  under- 
stand that  unless  Ealegh  was  executed  for  his  offences 
against  Spain,  not  only  would  the  idea  of  the  Spanish 
alliance  be  at  once  abandoned,  but  that  war  would  probably 
take  place  between  the  two  countries. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1604,  James  was 
desirous  for  his  son  Henry  to  marry  a  Spanish  princess, 
but  the  Prince  did  not  favour  it,  and  his  early  death  on 
6  November,  1612,  put  an  end  to  the  project.  In  1614  and 
following  year,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  the 
Infanta  was  mooted,  but  from  some  unknown  obstacles  the 
subject  was  abandoned  for  a  tiuie,  to  be  reopened  in  the 
spring  of  1617. 

"When  the  opening  of  a  formal  negotiation  for  the  marriage 
treaty  was  discussed,  it  was  a  powerful  argument  that,  whereas 
the  portion  of  a  French  princess  would  be  but  £200,000,  the 
Spaniards  oifered  £600,000  with  the  Infanta.  .  .  .  James  declared 
that  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  such  as  might  give  him  cause  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  son,  thereby  to  get  some  good  portion 
towards  the  payment  of  his  debts."  ^ 

Some  curious  remarks  on  this  matter  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  J.  Digby,  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
written  early  in  1617,  from  which  this  paragraph  is  taken: 
"  His  Majestie's  necessities  shall  (by  the  greatness  of  the 
portion)  bee  the  most  relieved,  is  with  Spayne."^ 

In  March,  1623,  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  Buckingham, 
went  to  Madrid  to  further  the  proposed  marriage ;  and  on 
favourable  accounts  of  its  satisfactory  progress  being  re- 
ceived by  the  English  Court,  orders  were  given  for  Durham 
House,  Strand  (the  former  residence  of  Ralegh),  to  be  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  the  Infanta.  "  The  expenses  will  be 
heavy,"  notes  the  Lord  Chamberlain. ^  This  order  had  to  be 
countermanded,  as  the  match  was  broken  off;  and  so  ter- 
minated "  the  ridiculous  fiasco  of  the  Spanish  match,  which 
made  James  and  his  son  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe."* 
Charles  returned  to  England  in  the  following  October,  and 
was  received  with  loud  acclamations  from  the  public,  as 

1  "Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,"  561.  2  "  Archseologia,"  XLI,  156. 

3  "Traus.  D.  A.,"  XXXV,  574.  ^  M.  Hume,  419. 
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though  he  had  gained  a  great  victory.  "  They  saw  in  it  a 
pledge  that  the  prolonged  rule  of  Spanish  ministers  and  of 
Spanish  counsels  was  coming  to  an  end."^  And  so  James 
was  baulked  from  receiving  any  pecuniary  assistance,  either 
from  Guiana  or  from  Spain.  He  must  have  felt  convinced, 
not  only  of  having  sacrificed  Ealegh  needlessly,  but  that  also 
he  had  enabled  Spain  to  get  rid  '*  of  her  old  and  inveterate 
enemy,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  outwitted,"  ^  without  re- 
ceiving any  compensation  in  return.  His  kingcraft  on  this 
occasion  had  failed  him.  James  died  on  27  March,  1625, 
and  his  son  Charles  married  a  French  princess  about  two 
months  after  his  coronation. 

Down  to  a  recent  period  authors  generally,  as  well  as  the 
public,  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
"  Declaration,"  which  they  regarded  simply  as  an  apology  of 
the  King  for  his  sacrifice  of  Ealegh  to  the  Spanish  faction. 
Scathing  remarks  upon  it  will  be  found  in  Stebbing's  work 
(392-3).  In  Cayley's  opinion  its  authors  "  have  not  neglected 
the  advantage  which  they  enjoyed  of  culling  a  plausible  tale 
from  the  superficial  circumstances  of  the  case"  (II,  178). 
The  only  authors  who  dissent  from  this  view  consist  of  Mr. 
J.  Spedding,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  Mr.  S.  E. 
Gardiner,  the  well-known  historian,  v\dio  greatly  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  standpoint  of  criticism,  if  criticism  it  can 
be  termed  on  the  part  of  the  former,  whose  aim  seemed  to 
be  to  find  grievous  fault  with  everything  that  Ealegh  said  or 
did,  or  that  could  possibly  be  attributed  to  him  ;  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  him  with  the  King,  whom  he 
considered  as  everything  that  was  wise,  patriotic,  and  just. 
(Vide  Appendix  E.)  On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  although 
a  severe  critic  of  Ealegh's  life  and  actions,  and  with  every 
apparent  desire  to  weigh  all  the  evidence  as  fairly  as  possible, 
yet  (in  the  opinion  of  the  writer)  he  is  too  often  harsli  and 
unjust  in  forming  and  in  expressing  his  opinions  respecting 
him.  The  cause  of  this,  so  far  as  regards  the  subject-matter 
of  the  present  paper,  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  assuredly 
reasoned  correctly  from  false  premises,  by  accepting  as 
trustworthy  the  contents  of  the  "  Declaration  "  ;  the  evidence 
of  the  paid  spies ;  and  the  exaggerated  and  often  unsupported 
accounts  in  the  dispatches  of  ambassadors,  etc.  In  all  these 
there  was  a  natural  bias  to  prove  or  to  affirm  anything  that 
was  required  to  ensure  the  condemnation  of  Ealegh. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  writer,  after  a  detailed 

1  Gardiner,  ''Hist,  of  Eng.,"  Y,  128. 

2  Cayley,  II,  136. 
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examination  of  the  principal  statements  and  allegations  in 
the  "Declaration,"  the  results  of  which  are  fully  recorded  m 
the  foregoing  pages,  has  arrived  at  wholly  different  con- 
clusions from  those  advanced  by  the  two  great  authorities 
iust  named.  That  State  Document  records  everything  that 
could  possibly  be  urged  against  Kalegh,  and  withholds  any- 
thiiicr  that  could  be  advanced  in  his  favour,  a  mode  of  depre- 
ciation that  would  be  included  under  the  heading  of  king- 
craft" This  was  fully  indicated  by  the  King  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Ealegh  at  the  Tower 
under  the  charge  of  Stukeley : — 

"All  he  wanted  the  Council's  opinion  about  was  whether 
Raleah  ought  to  be  punished  or  not.  Most  of  the  councillors 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Ralegh's  friends  refranied  from 
votincr.  Since,  said  the  King,  they  were  apparently  unanimous,  it 
ever  he  learnt  that  in  secret,  or  in  conversation,  any  ot  them 
defended  Ralegh,  he  should  hold  them  as  traitors.  Let  Uiis,  he 
added,  be  a  warning  to  others  who  wanted  to  assad  the  Kmg  ot 
Spain,  whose  friendship  was  the  most  desirable  thing  possible  tor 
England"  (M.  Hume,  373). 

Such  were  the  threats  and  the  policy  of  James  in  his 
endeavours  to  "make  the  vprightnesse  of  .  .  .  his  intentions 
appearc  to  his  dearest  Brother  the  King  of  Spame 
("Declaration,"  67).  Even  after  the  publication  of  the  last- 
named  work  "  it  was  well  known  that  no  surviving  friend 
would  dare  to  undertake  his  [Ralegh's]  defence  against  the 

sovereign  himself."  ^  '  ..-.14-1.^ 

On  the  principle  of  Audi  alteram  partem  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  writer  to  analyse  the  exaggerations  distorted 
facts,  and  mass  "of  hearsay  evidence,"  etc.,  of  the  Kings 
Apolocry  (as  the  "Declaration"  must  be  considered)  more 
fully  than  has  been  hitherto  effected  by  authors.  The  result 
of  this  examination  has  been  to  force  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  can  neither  be  "depended  upon  for  strict  accuracy 
nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  of  any  "value  as  a  historical 
authority."  So  far  from  considering  "  His  Maiesties  proceed- 
incrs  "  to  have  been  "  built  vpon  sure  and  solide  grounds  .  .  . 
wherby  it  wil  euidently  appeare  how  agreeable  they  haue 
beene,  in  all  points  to  Honour  and  lustice"  ("Declaration, 
1-2),  he  regards  the  entire  work  as  the  very  antithesis  ot 
these  self-laudatory  assertions,  and  fully  accords  with  the 
terse  and  expressive  opinion  of  Stebbing  (392-3),  in  regard- 
ing it  as  "  a  shuffling  excuse  for  a  baseness."     Despite  the 

1  L.  Aikin,  "Court  of  James  I,"  II,  105  (1822). 
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severity  of  his  criticisms  of  Ealegh  when  pitted  against  the 
statements  contained  in  the  "Declaration,"  Gardiner  per- 
forms a  simple  act  of  justice  to  him  in  the  following  noble 
lines  with  which  this  paper  may  fittingly  close  : — 

It  was  no  mere  blindness  to  his  errors  which  made  all  England 
feel  that  Raleigh's  death  was  a  national  dishonour.  His  country- 
men knew  that  in  his  wildest  enterprises  he  had  always  before  him 
the  thought  of  England's  greatness,  and  that,  in  his  e3'es,  England's 
greatness  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  truest  welfare  of  all 
other  nations.     They  knew  that  his  heart  was  right  (III,  152). 


APPEXDIX   A. 

Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  the  Gold  in  Guiana. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  title  of  Ralegh's  work : — 

"The  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich  and  Bewtifvl  Empire  of 
Gviana,  AVith  a  relation  of  the  Great  and  Golden  City  of  Manoa 
(which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado)  And  the  prouinces  of 
Emeria,  Arromaia,  Amapaia  and  other  Countries,  with  their 
riuers,  adioyning. 

"Performed  in  the  yeare  1595,  by  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  Knight, 
Captaine  of  her  Maiesties  Guard,  Lo.  Warden  of  the  Stanneries, 
and  her  Ilighnesse  Lieutenant  of  the  Countie  of  Cornewall. 

"Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Robinson  1596." 

During  his  expedition  Ralegh  heard  from  Spaniards,  from  Indians, 
and  from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  of  the  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Guiana,  but 
nothing  struck  him  so  forcibly  as  the  information  he  received  con- 
cerning a  great  city  and  lake  said  to  exist  many  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  thus  alluded  to  in  his  "Discoverie"  : — 

"I  haue  beene  assured  by  such  of  the  Spanyardes  as  haue  seene 
Manoa  the  imperiall  Citie  of  Guiana,  which  the  Spanyards  cal  El 
Dorado,  that  for  the  greatnes,  for  the  riches,  and  for  the  excellent 
seate,  it  farre  exceedeth  any  of  the  world,  at  least  of  so  much  of 
the  world  as  is  knowen  to  the  Spanish  nation :  it  is  founded 
vpon  a  lake  of  salt  water  of  200  leagues  long  like  vnto  mare 
caspiu"(10). 

The  existence  of  this  El  Dorado  was,  apparently  from  the  period 
of  Pizarro's  conquest  of  Peru,  believed  in  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  and  obtaining  possession  of  it,  had 
sent  several  expeditions  long  prior  to  the  date  of  Ralegh's  voyage, 
all  of  which  had  ended  in  failure  and  disaster.  Ralegh's  faith  in 
the  truth  of  these  reports  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  a  man  named  "  lohannes  ^Nfartines  maister  of  the  munition  to 
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Ordace,"  an  early  explorer,  ^vho  was  "  the  first  that  euer  sawe 
]\ranoa."  To  this  Ralegh  adds,  "At  a  port  called  Morequito  in 
Guiana  there  lieth  at  this  day  a  greate  ancor  of  Ordaces  shippe, 
and  this  porte  is  some  300  miles  within  the  lande,  vpon  the  great 
riuer  of  Orenoque "  (13).  A  copy  of  his  statement  in  Berreo's 
possession  was  read  by  Ralegh,  to  whom  it  "appeared  to  be  the 
greatest  encouragement  as  well  to  Berreo  as  to  others  that  formerly 
attempted  the  discouerie  and  conquest"  (14). 

Martines  said  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  residing  for  seven 
months  in  ]\lanoa  he  was  allowed  to  leave,  and  his  attendants  took 
with  them  "  as  much  gold  as  they  could  carrie,"  which  had  been 
presented  to  him,  "  but  when  he  was  arriued  neere  the  riuers  side, 
the  borderers  which  are  called  Orenoqueponi  robbed  him  and  his 
Guianians  of  all  the  treasure"  (15). 

So  convinced  was  Berreo  of  the  truth  of  this  man's  assertions 
that  he  organized  an  expedition,  and  M'ith  700  horsemen  attempted 
to  reach  the  lake  and  city,  needless  to  say  with  an  unsuccessful 
and  disastrous  result  (24  et  seq.). 

Ralegh  heard  much  about  Manoa  from  Topiowari,  king  of  Arro- 
maia  (the  province  adjacent  to  the  Orinoco  and  Caroni  rivers),  who 
visited  him.  He  related  that  being  a  prisoner  of  the  Spaniards 
he  "paied  100  plates  of  Golde,  and  diuers  chaines  of  spleen  stones 
for  his  ransome  "  (77). 

The  British  Museum  Library  contains  a  map  (Addit.  MSS.,  17, 
940a)  believed  to  have  been  drawn  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Ralegh  (probably  assisted  by  Thomas  Heriot)  with  some  of  the 
names  in  his  autograph.  This  must  have  been  completed  soon 
after  his  voyage.  A  facsimile  of  it,  with  description  by  L,  Fried- 
richsen,  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1892,  and  a  portion  of  it 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (in  it  the  points  of  the 
compass  are  reversed,  so  that  the  north  occupies  the  lower  part). 
About  midway  between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco  is  repre- 
sented "  The  lake  of  Manoa,"  about  200  miles  long,  with,  at  its 
eastern  end,  a  city  labelled  "Manoa,"  with  "II  Dorado"  adjacent 
to  it.  Most  probably  this  map  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Ralegh's 
work : — 

"How  the  countrie  lyeth  and  is  bordred,  .  .  .  mine  own 
discouerie,  and  the  way  that  I  entred,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  and  riuers,  your  Lordship  (Lord  C.  Howard)  shall  receiue 
in  a  large  Chart  or  Map,  which  I  haue  not  yet  finished ''  (21). 

It  is  also  alluded  to  at  page  44,  as  well  as  in  letters  from  Sir 
"Walter  and  from  T.  Heriot  respectively  of  13  ]N"ovember,  1595, 
and  of  11  July,  1596.  Among  the  articles  taken  from  him  at  his 
admission  into  the  Tower  on  10  August,  1618,  was  "One  Plott  of 
Guiana  and  Nova  Regnia,  and  another  of  the  river  of  Orenoque. "^ 

The  fabled  lake  and  city  continued  the  current  belief  through- 

1  Edwards,  II,  110,  249,  497. 
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out  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.     Milton  alludes  to 

Guiana  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sous 
Call  El  Dorado.  ^ 

The  Count  de  Pagan  in  1655  published  a  "description  of  the 
Great  Country  and  Eiver  of  the  Amazones,"  translated  into 
English  by  W.  Hamilton  in  1661,  in  which  he  alludes  in  several 
pages  to  the  amount  of  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  natives,  and 
to  places  known  to  be  fertile  in  that  metal,  especially  one  large 
tributary  called  the  Aguarique  Eiver,  or  River  of  Gold ;  but  the 
place  he  speaks  most  highly  of  for  yielding  it  runs  thus  : — 

"  The  great  Province  of  Suane  .  .  .  hath  this  singular  glory 
.  .  ."  that  it  is  "honoured  by  the  great  River  of  the  Amazones, 
to  carry  Gold  within  her  bowels.  The  famous  Mountain  that 
nourisheth  in  his  bosome  so  great  a  treasure  ...  is  two  hundred 
leagues  only  distant  from  the  Town  of  S*^  Thomas,  a  Colony 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Orenoc.  Returning  to  the  Gold-Mine 
of  the  Mount  of  Suane,  I  wonder  that  neither  the  Spaniards 
of  Hordas,  and  of  Berreo,  nor  the  English  of  Kemnits,  and  of 
Ralech  [sic]  have  never  met  with  it  that  have  searched  .  .  . 
alongst  the  great  River  of  Orenoc,  the  imaginary  Treasures  of 
the  fabulous  rather  than  famous  Lagodorado  [El  Dorado] "  (60,  62). 

This  is  the  sole  reference  to  Keymis  and  to  Ralegh  in  the 
work.  The  fable  of  Manoa  was  dispelled  by  the  researches  of 
Humboldt. 

Returning  to  Ralegh's  "Discoverie,"  we  find  the  following 
important  statement : — 

"  I  was  resolued  that  golde  must  be  found  either  in  graines 
sei)arate  fro  the  stone  (as  it  is  in  most  of  the  riuers  in  Guiana) 
or  else  in  a  kinde  of  harde  stone,  which  we  cal  the  white  Sparre, 
of  which  I  saw  diuers  hils,  and  in  sundrie  places,  but  had  neither 
time,  nor  men,  nor  instruments  fit  to  labour.  Neere  vnto  one 
of  the  riuers  [Caroni]  I  founde  of  the  saide  Avhite  Sparre  or  flint 
a  verie  great  ledge  or  banke,  which  I  endeuoured  to  breake  by 
al  the  means  I  could,  because  there  appeared  on  the  out  side 
some  smal  graines  of  gold,  but  finding  no  meane  to  worke  the 
same  vpon  the  vpper  part,  seeking  the  sides  and  circuit  of  the 
said  rock,  I  founde  a  clift  in  the  same  from  whence  with  daggers, 
and  with  the  head  of  an  axe,  we  gotte  out  some  small  quantitie 
therof,  of  which  kind  of  white  stone  (wherein  gold  in  gendretli) 
we  sawe  diuers  hils  and  rocks  in  euery  part  of  Guiana  wherein  we 
trauelled"  (Address  to  the  Reader,  X). 

Other  accounts  of  the  evidences  of  gold  he  met  with  are 
related  in  the  body  of  the  work;  e.g.  "Rocks  of  hard  stone, 
which  we  call  the  White  spar"  (50).     "The  rocks  being  most 

1  "Paradise  Lost,"  XI,  411  (1665). 
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hard  of  that  nnnerall  sparre  aforesaid  "  (68).  "  Myselfe  sa^ye  the 
outside  of  many  mines  of  the  white  sparre,  which  I  know  to  be 
the  same  that  all  couet  in  this  worlde"  (81). 

Of  this  spar  (ore)  samples  were  "  assaide  by  Master  A\  estwood 
a  refiner  dwelHng  in  wood-street,"  London,  as  well  as  by  several 
others,  and  all  proved  to  be  rich  in  gold  (Address  to  the  Reader 
X)  Schomburgk  (162-3)  quotes  from  "Chymical  receipts  ot 
Walter  Rawleigh,"  in  Sloane  MSS.,  359,  52^  a  report  of  an 
analysis,  made  by  Sir  Walter,  of  a  sample  of  "  the  oare  of  Guiana, 
which  yielded  gold.  This  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  m  An 
Inventory  of  such  things  as  weare  found  on  the  Body  of  Sir 
Walter  Rawley,  Knight,  the  10th  day  of  August,  1618.    .    .    . 

"A  Tryall  of  Guiana  oare,  with  a  description  thereof,  hyxe 
assay es  of  the  Silver  Mine  "  (Edwards,  II,  497). 

The  King  gave  the  Spanish  Ambassador  two  pieces  of  gold, 
who  returned  this  receipt  for  them  : — 

"I  have  received  from  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  two  pieces  of  rough  gold  that  Sir  A\  alter 
Raleigh  brought  from  the  Indies."  ^ 

And  in  1736  Oldys  records,  that  "some  of  the  ore  which  sir 
Walter  Ralegh  brought  from  Guiana  .  .  .  has  been  so  carefully 
preserved  in  his  family,  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  captain 
William  Elwes  "  (221). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  convincing  reports  ot  tne 
truth  of  -Ralegh's  statements  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  Le  :N'eve  Foster 
at  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  British  Association  m  1869,  of 
which  an  epitome  appears  in  the  "Transactions,"  II,  162-3  (the 
paper  was  not  printed  in  extenso),  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
transcript : — 

"The  author  advanced  his  ow^n  experience  as  acquired  in  a 
recent  journey  to  the  Caratal  gold-mines  of  the  Orinoco,  as  con- 
firming the  veracity  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  coarsely  impugned 
by  the""  historian  Hume,  who  says :  '  On  his  return  Raleigh  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  country  full  of  the  grossest  and  most 
palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.' ^  Schomburgk,  in  defending  Raleigh  s 
statements,  had,  in  his  time,  no  positive  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  gold  in  Venezuelan  Guiana.  The  gold-mines  which  the  author 
visited  last  year  were  discovered  in  1849  by  Dr.  Louis  Plassard 
in  the  bed  of  the  Yuruari,  near  the  old  Spanish  Mission  of 
Tupuquen.  The  Yuruari  falls  into  the  Yuruan,  a  tributary  of 
the  Guyuni,  which  enters  British  Guiana,  and  eventually  pours 


1  ''Life  of  Ralegh,"  by  St.  John.  480  (1869) 

2  "History  of  England,"  V    """■ ^ 

The  account  which  he,  Rale, 
ave  1 

{1825) 


History  of  England,"  Y,  377  (1812).     Thus  supported  by  Lmgard  : 

....  account  which  he,  Ralegh,  published  after  his  return    proves  him  to 

have  been  a  master  in  the  art  of  puffing"  ("Hist,   of  England,     \  1,   ibi 
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its  waters  into  the  Essequibo.  In  1857  people  began  to  flock  to 
the  place,  and  washed  for  gold  in  the  river-bed,  establishing  the 
settlement  of  Caratal.  The  author  had  given  the  geological  details 
of  these  mines  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Geological 
Society.  He  maintained  that  the  present  Caratal  gold-field  was 
the  one  of  which  Raleigh  heard  such  wonderful  accounts.  The 
'  white  spar '  in  Raleigh's  detailed  description  was  undoubtedly 
quartz ;  for  spar  is  the  name  still  used  for  quartz  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  author  had  himself  seen  outcrops  of  lode  in 
Caratal  where  gold  was  visible  in  blocks  of  quartz  rising  up  from 
the  surface.  There  could  be  no  mistake,  also,  in  identifying  the 
locality — 'the  Caroli'  mentioned  by  Raleigh  as  the  Caroni — for 
he  mentions  the  falls,  which  are  close  to  the  point  where  the 
Caroni  joins  the  Orinoco.  The  other  details  of  locality  and 
distance  in  Raleigh's  account  were  shown  by  the  author  to  agree 
closely  with  the  facts  that  have  now  come  to  light." 

Lastly,  "  the  gold  field  in  Venezuela,  which  was  comprised  in 
Ralegh's  Guiana,  a  Government  Inspector  of  Mines  stated  in 
1889  that  he  believed  we  had  in  it  Sir  Walter's  el  Dorado  itself" 
(Stebbing,  121). 

Sir  R.  Schomburgk's  edition  of  Ralegh's  *'Discoverie,"  with 
extensive  notes  and  Introduction,  contains  a  large  mass  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

These  various  statements  not  only  testify  to  the  abundance  of 
gold  in  Guiana,  especially  in  that  part  visited  by  Ralegh ;  but 
also  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  accounts  in  his  "Discoverie  of 
Guiana." 


APPENDIX   B. 

RdlegKs  Instructions  to  Key  mis. 

(First  published  in  "Judicious  and  Select  Essayes,"  by  Sir  AValter 
Raleigh  (1650),  pt.  iv.  pp.  26-9.) 

"Keyrais,  whereas  you  were  resolved  after  your  arrivall  into 
Orrenoque  to  passe  to  the  Myne  with  my  Cousen  Harbert  and  six 
musketteers,  and  to  that  end  you  desired  to  have  Sir  John  Femes 
shallop,  I  doe  not  allow  of  that  course,  because  you  cannot  Land 
so  secretly  but  that  some  Indians  on  the  River  side  may  discover 
you,  who  giving  knowledge  of  your  passage  to  the  Spaniards  you 
may  be  cut  off  before  you  can  recover  your  Boate,  I  doe  therefore 
advise  you  to  suffer  the  Captaines  and  the  Companies  of  the 
English  to  passe  up  to  the  Westwards  of  the  mountain  Aio,  from 
whence  you  have  no  lesse  than  three  miles  to  the  ^lyne,  and  to 
iodge  and  encampe  between  the  Spanish  Toicne  and  you,  if  there  be 
any  Town  neer  it,  that  being  so  secured  you  may  make  tryal  what 
depth  and  bredth  the  Myne  holds,  and  whether  or  no  it  answer 
our  hopes.     And  if  you  find  it  Roy  all,  and  the  Spaniards  begin  to 
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Wai-re  upon  you,  then  let  the  Serjeant  Major  repell  them  if  it  be  in 
his  power,  and  drive  them  as  far  as  he  can. 

"  But  if  you  find  that  the  Myne  be  not  so  rich  as  it  may  perswade 
the  holding  of  it,  and  draw  on  a  second  supply,  then  shall  you 
bring  hut  a  basket  or  two  to  satisfy  his  Majesty,  that  my  desirine 
was  not  Imaginatory  but  true,  though  not  so  answerable  to  his 
Majesties  expectation,  for  the  quantity  of  which  I  never  gave 
assurance,  nor  could. 

"  On  the  other  side,  if  you  shall  find  that  any  great  number  of 
Souldiers  be  newly  sent  into  Orrenoque,  as  the  Cassique  of  Caliana 
told  us  that  there  were,  and  that  the  Passages  be  already  Forc'd  so 
that  without  manifest  Perill  of  my  sonne,  your  selfe,  and  other 
Captaines,  you  cannot  passe  toward  the  Myne,  then  be  well  advised 
how  you  land,  for  I  know  (that  a  few  Gentlemen  Excepted)  what 
Scumme  of  men  you  have,  and  /  would  not  for  all  the  world  receive 
a  blow  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  dishonour  of  our  Nation  ;  I  my 
self  for  my  weaknes  cannot  be  present,  neither  will  the  Company 
land,  except  I  stay  with  the  ships,  the  Gallioones  of  Spaine  being 
daily  expected.  Pigott  the  Sergeant-Major  is  dead.  Sir  Warrham 
my  Leiftenant,  without  hope  of  life,  and  my  Nephew  your  Ser- 
geant-Major now  but  a  young  man  :  It  is  therefore  no  \sic\  your 
judgement  that  I  Eely  whom  I  trust  God  will  direct  for  the  best. 

"  Let  me  heare  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can,  you  shall  tind  me  at 
Puncto  Gailo  dead  or  alive,  and  if  you  finde  not  my  ships  there, 
yet  you  shall  find  their  Ashes  :  For  I  will  fire  with  the  Gallioones 
if  it  come  to  extreamity.     But  runne  away  I  will  never." 

There  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  this,  but  an  addition  to  it 
was  made  in  the  "Declaration,"  which  reflected  on  Ralegh  :  here 
is  the  passage  : — 

"  Hee  professed  that  if  hee  brought  home  but  a  handfull  or 
basketful  of  Care,  to  shew  the  King,  hee  cared  for  no  more,  for  it 
was  enough  to  save  his  credit;  and  being  charged  therewith,  hee 
confessed  the  speech,''^  etc.  (29).  It  is  unlikely  that  Ralegh  used  the 
words  placed  in  italics,  and  the  entire  meaning  of  the  instruction  to 
Keymis  is  perverted.  Captain  North,  whose  animus  against  Ralegh 
was  made  evident  in  his  examination  as  a  witness,  gives  a  different 
account  of  it.^  The  charge  made  by  the  Attorney-General  ran 
thus  :  "  He  desired  onely  to  have  a  piece  of  ewer  (ore  ?)  to  please 
the  King's  eyes."^ 

1  Spedding,  418.     Italics  not  in  tlie  original. 

2  "Camd.  Misc.,"  9. 
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APPENDIX   C. 

Letter  from  Sir  W.  Ralegh  to  the  Privy  Council,  1611  [or  1612]. 

(Printed  in  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk's  edition  of  Ralegh's  "  Discoverie  ...  of 
Gviana"  (1595),  pp.  165-7,  from  Harl.  MSS.,  fols.  340-50.) 

"  An  agreement  betweene  S^  Wa  :  Raleigh  and  the  Lords  for  the 
journey  of  Guiana,  to  be  performed  by  Captain  Keemish  in  Anno 
1611. 

"  Your  Lordshipps  as  I  remember  did  offer  to  be  att  the  charge  to 
transport  Keemish  into  Guyana  with  such  a  proportion  of  men  in 
twoe  shipps  as  should  be  able  to  defend  him  against  the  Spaniards 
inhabiting  vpon  Orenoke  if  they  offered  to  assaile  him  (not  that  itt 
is  meant  to  offend  the  Spaniards  there  or  to  beginne  any  quarrell 
with  them  except  them.selves  shall  beginne  the  vjarre). 

"  To  knowe  what  number  of  men  shall  be  sufficient  may  itt  please 
your  Lordshipps  to  informe  your  selves  by  Captaine  More  (Moatt), 
a  servant  of  Sir  John  Watts,  who  came  from  Orenoke  this  last 
•spring,  and  was  oftentimes  ashore  at  St.  Thome,  where  the  Spaniards 
inhabite,  which  numbers  made  knowne  to  your  Lordshipps  and  to 
the  Captaines  which  you  shall  please  to  imploy  with  Keemish 
those  Captaines  shall  be  able  to  judge  with  what  force  they  will 
vndertake  to  secure  Keemishes  passage  to  the  Mine  wdiich  is  not 
above  five  miles  from  the  navigable  River  taking  the  neerest  way. 

"  Now  your  Lordshipps  doe  require  of  mee  that  if  Keemish  live 
to  arrive  [a7id  shall  be  guarded  to  the  place]  and  shall  then  faile  to 
bring  into  England  halfe  a  Tunne  or  as  much  more  as  he  shall  be 
able  to  take  upp  of  that  slate  Gold  ore  whereof  I  gave  a  sample  to 
my  Lord  Knevett  That  then  all  the  charge  of  the  journey  shall  be 
laid  vpon  mee  and  by  mee  to  be  satisfied  whereto  I  willingly  con- 
sent, and  though  itt  be  a  difficult  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  for 
any  man  to  find  the  same  acre  of  ground  againe  in  a  country  desolate 
and  overgrowne  which  he  hath  scene  but  once  and  that  sixteene 
yeares  since  which  were  hard  enough  to  doe  vpon  Salisbury  Plaine 
yett  that  your  Lordshipps  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  /  am  con- 
tented to  adventure  all  I  have  (but  my  rejmtacion)  vpon  Keemish 
memory,  hoping  that  itt  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Kings  Majestie 
and  to  your  Lordshipps  soe  to  doe  considering  that  if  keemish 
misse  of  his  marks  my  poore  Estate  is  vtterly  ouerthrowne,  and  my 
wife  and  children  as  utterly  beggared. 

"  Now  that  there  is  noe  hope  after  the  Tryall  made  to  fetch  any 
more  riches  from  thence  I  have  already  given  your  Lordshipps  my 
reasons  in  my  former  letter  and  am  ready  vpon  a  Mappe  of  the 
Country  to  make  demonstracion  thereof  if  itt  shall  please  your 
Lordshipps  to  give  me  leave,  but  to  the  kings  Maiesties  wisdome 
and  your  Lordshipps  I  submitte  myselfe. 

"  JBut  that  which  your  Lordshipps  doe  promise  is  That  halfe  a 
Tunne  of  the  former  oare  being  brought  home  that  then  I  shall 
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have  my  Libertie  and  in  the  meane  while  my  free  pardon  vnder  the 
greate  Seale  to  be  left  in  his  Maiesties  hands  till  the  end  of  the 
Journey." 

Is  printed  in  Edwards'  work,  IT,  337-9,  where  it  is  stated  as 
not  "an  Agreement,"  but  as  "tending  to  one,"  and  the  paragraph 
enclosed  in  [  ]  is  omitted.     (Italics  not  in  original.) 


appe:ndix  d. 

The  Three  Spies — Wilson,  Stukeleij,  and  Manourie. 

Sir  Thomas  AVilson,  the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  was  knighted 
on  20  July,  1618,  and  on  11  September  (or  14)  was  appointed  care- 
keeper  of  Ralegh,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  ail  the  information 
he  could  obtain  from  him.  He  continued  in  this  office  till 
15  October.  What  he  received  for  his  services  has  not  been 
found  recorded  in  the  State  Papers,  but  Stebbing  notes  he  "  was 
driven  to  importunities  three  quarters  of  a  year  later  for  payment 
of  his  wages  for  the  six  weeks  attendance  upon  Ralegh  "  (384). 

On  19  January,  1619,  James  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Fellows 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  respecting  a  successor 
to  Dr.  Branthwaite,  then  Master,  who  on  that  date  was  "  danger- 
ously sick,  and  not  likely  in  any  man's  judgment  to  recover."  He 
appears  to  have  died  prior  to  30  January,  as  on  that  date  the 
King  sent  another  letter  to  the  Fellows,  and  "orders  them  to 
elect  Sir  Thos.  Wilson  ...  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Wm.  Branthwait, 
deceased;  will  take  no  denial,  he  being  a  man  of  learning  and 
sufficiency,  and  having  performed  long  and  faithful  service.  En- 
dorsed [by  Wilson]  with  note,  that  the  letter  was  not  sent."^ 

Probably  Wilson  had  received  some  intimation  that  the  request 
could  not  be  granted,  and  the  Fellows  elected  Dr.  J.  Gostlin  to 
the  mastership  on  16  February,  1619.^ 

Baulked  of  this  appointment,  AVilson  returned  to  the  Record 
Office,  and  retained  his  appointment  there  until  his  death  in  July, 
1629. 

This  was  not  the  only  snubbing  James  received  from  Oxford, 
for  on  the  day  after  Ralegh's  beheadal,  he  wrote  to  desire  the 
authorities  of  Wadham  College  to  "admit  to  the  next  vacant 
Fellowship,  W.  Durham,  m.a.,  of  St.  Andrews,  'notwithstand- 
ing anie  thing  in  your  Statutes  to  the  contrarie.'"  But  this 
attempt  "to  'job'  a  Scotchman  into  a  Fellowship"  w^as  unsuc- 
cessful. ^ 

The  following  transcripts  of  entries  in  the  "Pells  Order  Book," 
No.  18,  1618-19,  fos.  17b,  36b,  relative  to  the  payments  made  to 

1  "Cal.  8.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  CV,  70. 

2  "  Hist,  of  GoiiA-llle  and  Caius  Coll.,"  by  J.  Venn,  III,  75  (1901). 

3  "Hist,  of  Wadham  Coll.,  Ox.,"  by  T.  G.  Jackson  111  (1893). 
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Manourie  and  to  Stukeley,  contain  matters  of  much  interest,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  before. 

"By  Order  dated  ix^  Novembris  1618. 

"  To  William  Mannoiirry  frenchman  Practition?  in  Phisick  the 
some  of  twentie  j^oundf  in  reward  for  his  chargf  travell  and  at- 
tendance being  latelie  sent  for  from  Plymouth  for  his  Ma*e 
seruice  by  Warrant  from  the  Lordf  of  the  Councell  and  here 
attending  w^^out  accompt  imprest  or  other  charge  to  be  sett  vppon 
him  for  the  same  p  ire  date  vj*''  Novembris  1608  (?)  et  \)  authorit 
Comissioii  dat  xxj*^  Julii  1618 xx^V' 

"By  Order  dated  29  Dec  1618.  That  whereas  S^  Lewes  Stuke- 
ley K.  viceadmirall  of  the  County  of  Devon  did  by  his  ma*e 
comandm*  latelie  arrest  &  bring  vpp  hither  out  of  Devon*]  the 
j)son  of  S^  Walter  Rawleigh  K^  latelie  executed  &  did  sequester 
and  mak  stay  of  his  shipp  called  the  destiny  w^^in  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth  vppon  the  returne  of  the  said  Rawleigh  from  his  late 
voyadge  from  Guiana  In  the  pformance  of  w<^^  service  the  said 
Stukly  disbursed  sondrie  soihes  of  money  aswell  to  pay  marrin?s 
of  the  said  shipp  vpon  their  discharge  &  other  occasions  of  the 
Ship,  as  also  for  other  charges  of  the  said  Rawleigh  at  Plymouth 
&  in  his  iourney  hither  &  for  his  owne  attendance  here  vntill  the 
22*^  of  this  present  Dec.  amounting  in  all  to  965'-  6?  3*^  as  he 
hath  made  appeare  vnto  his  Ma*^*^,  whereof  the  said  Stukely  hath 
received  344^  raised  by  the  sale  of  a  c?taine  quantity  of  Tobacco 
found  &  taken  aboard  the  said  Ship  as  also  54'.  18^  for  a  Halser 
c?ten  boltf  of  Canvas  Emptie  Caskf^  &  other  ^visions  iDelonging 
to  the  Shipp  by  him  likewise  sold  at  Plymouth,  so  there  resteth 
due  to  him  the  sorhe  of  vlxvj^  xiij^  iij^  w^^  his  ma*^'^  is  gratiously 
pleased  should  be  paid  vnto  him  Theis  are  therefore  to  require 
yo"  of  such  his  Ma*e  treasure  as  remaineth  in  yo^'  charge  to  deliu? 
&  pay  vnto  the  said  S''  Lewes  Stukeley  the  said  some  of  566.  8.  3 
The  same  to  be  taken  to  him  as  of  his  ma*e  princely  guift  and 
reward  w^^out  accompt  &c.  p  tre  dat  xxviij  Dec  1618." 

Manourie  for  his  services,  which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  was 
well  paid ;  but  the  sum  received  by  Stukeley,  even  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  journey  of  himself  and  prisoner,  seems 
to  have  been  excessive. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  of  their  testimony 
against  Ralegh  is  to  be  believed;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  worked  into  the  "Declaration,"  whereas  no  reference 
is  made  to  that  of  Wilson,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  wrest 
evidence  from  Ralegh.  "  Mannoury's  evidence  is  of  very  little 
importance,"  affirms  Spedding ;  but  James  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  declared  "the  French  Physitian's  confession"  to  be 
"very  material";  and  the  framers  of  the  "Declaration"  thought 
so  too,  hence  the  reason  why  it  occupies  so  many  of  its  pages. 

Not  long  after  Stukeley  and  Manourie  had  received  their  pay, 
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letters  from  the  Rev.  T.  Lorkiii  to  Sir  T.  Puckeridge  record  their 
subsequent  criminal  acts  : — 

"1618/9.  Jan.  12.  .  .  .  Vpon  Twelf  night  Stukely  was 
comitted  close  prisoner  to  y*^  Gatehouse  for  clipping  of  gould. 
He  had  receyved  of  y^  Exchequer  some  weeks  before  500^^  in 
recompence  of  y^  seruice  he  had  performed  in  y^  buisnies  of  Syr 
Walter  Rauleigh,  and  beganne  (as  is  said)  to  exercise  y*^  trade 
vpon  that  ill  gotten  mony  (y®  price  of  bloud).  The  manner  of 
discouery  was  strange  (if  my  occasions  would  suflfer  me  to  relate 
y*^  particulars).  Ypon  his  examination  he  endeavored  to  avoyd  it 
from  himself,  by  casting  y®  burthen  either  vpon  his  sonne  or 
man.  The  former  playes  least  in  sight  and  can  not  be  found.  The 
seruant  is  comitted  to  y®  Marshalsey,  who  vnderstanding  (as  they 
say)  that  his  Master  would  shift  over  the  buisnies  to  him,  is 
willing  to  sett  y®  saddle  vpon  y®  right  horse,  and  accuses  his  j\P."^ 

In  the  memoir  of  Stukeley  in  the  "  D.  N.  B."  (of  whose  char- 
acter a  more  favourable  view  is  entertained  than  that  which  is 
generally  accepted),  allusion  is  made  to  the  "doubtful  evidence  of 
a  servant  who  had  formerly  been  employed  as  a  spy  on  Ralegh  " ; 
but  the  implication  (on  the  father's  testimony)  of  the  son  is 
omitted.  Stukeley's  condemnation  (for  which  the  King  pardoned 
him)  and  miserable  ending  are  recorded  in  all  histories. 

The  above  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  sum- 
moned to  answer  some  serious  charge,  for  the  following  entry 
appears  in  the  "Council  Register,"  James  II,  fol.  115  :  "Another 
Warraunt  to  Rob.  Browne  one  of  the  Messingers  of  his  Ma^ 
Chamber  to  bringe  S^  Lewis  Stukeley  of  the  Countie  of  Deuon 
Knight  before  the  Lordes  to  aunsweare  to  such  matters  as  shalbe 
obiected  against  him."  The  result  of  this  examination  is  not 
recorded.^ 

The  next  letter  shows  Manourie  to  have  been  even  a  more  con- 
temptible character  than  Stukeley  : — 

"1618/9.  Feb.  16.  Manoury  the  french  Apothecary  (who 
joigned  w*'^  Stukely  in  y^  accusation  of  Syr  Walter  Rauleigh) 
is  ...  at  Plymouth  for  clippyng  of  gould,  as  was  his  campanian 
[sic]  .  .  .  his  examination  was  sent  vp  hether  to  y®  King, 
wherin  ...  (as  I  hear  from  Syr  Rob.  Winde,  cupbearer  I  thinck 
to  his  Ma*'®,  who  saith  he  read  y®  Examination)  that  his  accusa- 
tion ag*  Rauleigh  was  false,  &  that  he  was  wonne  ther  to  by  y® 
practise  &  importunit  of  Stukely,  and  now  acknowledges  this  his 
present  miserable  condition  a  judgm*  of  god  vpon  him  for  that."^ 

1  Harl.  MSS.,  7002,  fol.  438.  Cf.  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  9  January, 
"S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  CY,  7. 

2  Cf.  Edwards,  I,  653. 

3  Harl.  MSS.,  7002,  fol.  450.  Cf.  letter,  Sir  T.  Wynn  to  Carleton,  28 
January,  in  "  S.  P.,  James  I,"  CV,  67. 
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Both  letters  are  printed  at  length  in  "Court  and  Times  of 
James  I,"  by  T.  Birch  (1849),  I,  122-3,  137-41.  In  the  latter 
is  the  following  comment  on  the  importunity  of  Stukeley :  "Likely 
enough;  but  who  moved  Stukeley?  The  fact  is  plain  enough,  that 
the  original  mover  of  the  treachery  was  more  treacherous  than 
either,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  tools  after  he  had  employed  them  " 
(140). 

APPENDIX   E. 

James  I.     His  Debts  and  Charader. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
in  attributing  the  condemnation  of  Ralegh  to  the  endeavour  of 
James  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassed  position  in  money 
matters.  He  thought  that  the  sacrifice  would  gratify  the  Spanish 
Court,  confirm  his  son's  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  and  so  enable 
him  to  defray  some  of  his  debts,  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  the 
dowry.  Despite  his  impecunious  position,  he  continued  throughout 
his  reign  to  squander  large  sums  on  his  favourites  (especially  on  his 
worthless  handsome  male  ones),  and  on  others,  without  any 
attempt  beyond  promises,  to  limit  either  his  ordinary  or  his  extra- 
ordinary expenses.  In  the  year  after  his  accession  "he  had 
already  incurred  debts  which  he  had  no  means  of  paying,"  and  in 
1606  they  were  reported  to  be  increasing.  In  1613  they  amounted 
to  £500,000,  and  in  1617  to  £726,000.1  He  certainly  engaged 
on  many  occasions  to  reduce  his  expenditure,  but  it  was  not  until 
1610  that  he  "for  the  first  time  showed  a  desire  to  economise." ^ 
The  weakness  of  the  King  in  squandering  "  large  sums  of  money 
upon  useless  purchases  of  plate  and  jewels,"  especially  upon  his 
favourites,  can  only  be  regarded  as  flagrant  dishonesty.  How 
determined  Spedding  was  to  see  that  James  was  incapable  of 
doing  anything  wrong,  is  shown  by  the  "  great  failings  "  of  the 
latter  being  condoned  on  the  plea  that  "he  could  not  disappoint 
his  inclinations  "  ^ — a  good  excuse  to  be  made  for  a  kleptomaniac, 
but  a  paltry  one  for  a  king.  Examples  of  "  the  King's  extrava- 
gance "  are  thus  noted  by  Gardiner : — 

In  1616  "about  40,000/.  were  annually  given  away,  either  in 
presents  or  in  annuities  paid  to  men  who  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  merit  the  favour  which  they  received.  ...  In  February 
(1617)  he  granted  to  six  favourites,  four  of  whom  were  of  Scottish 
birth,  no  less  a  sum  than  34,000  Z."  (I,  295  ;  II,  111).  In  November, 
1617,  he  gave  Lord  Hay  10,000  Z.  for  his  wedding  charges.'*  In 
the  memoir  of  Lord  Hay  in  "  D.  N.  B."  this  gift  is  unmentioned, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  French  pensioner.^ 

1  Gardiner,  1,  186,  293-5  ;  II,  199  ;  III,  198. 

'^  Ibid.,  II,  200  ;  III,  198.     Of.  "  Cabala,"  258  (1663). 

3  "  Even,  with  a  Rev.,"  I,  207  (1881). 

4  "Gal.  S.  P.,  James  I,  Dom.,"  XCIV,  13. 

5  "Archseologia,"  XLI,  5. 
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"In  1613  the  king  gave  17,000/.  for  jewels  presented  to  Lady 
Frances  Howard  on  her  marriage  to  Lord  Rochester,  while  his 
personal  guard  and  his  postmen  from  Royston  were  still  unpaid. 
He  gave  2500Z.  for  a  single  jewel  for  the  queen,  and  3200Z.  for 
one  for  the  prince,  while  the  pay  of  the  navy  was  so  much  in 
arrear  that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  sailors  were  hardly  kept 
from  making  an  outcry  at  the  gate."^ 

The  State  Papers  contain  many  items  of  letters,  petitions,  and 
projects  for  the  payment  of  the  King's  debts  ;  e.g.  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  received  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Spilman  for  a  debt  "  due 
to  him  two  years  past  from  the  King.  Has  long  paid  interest  for 
the  pearls  that  were  the  Queen's  last  new  year's  gift "  (from  the 
King).  And  a  petition  from  A.  Compton,  "for  payment  of  7,277Z. 
I2s.  M.  the  surplus  of  his  accounts  due  from  the  King  and  prince 
for  the  past  three  years."-  Among  the  numerous  shifts  and  base 
methods  resorted  to  by  James  to  increase  his  revenue  were  the 
sale  of  knighthoods  and  peerages ;  also  of  immense  quantities  of 
Crown  timber,  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  ship-building. 
Then  in  1608 

"a  scheme  was  proposed,  and  a  Bill  was  drafted  for  selling  the 
Crown  lands  by  bastardizing  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  act  of  perfidy, 
of  ingratitude,  and  of  baseness,  from  which  the  memory  of  the 
king  has  only  been  saved  by  the  total  collapse  of  the  scheme  on 
its  first  suggestion  to  the  House  "^  (Inderwick,  14). 

One  of  the  most  dishonourable  acts  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  respect  to  the  fines  demanded  from  them 
as  Recusants  was,  that  some  of  the  sums  to  be  collected  were 
farmed  out  to  the  exactions  of  speculators,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  glaring  example  : — 

"1610.  :\Lay  28.  .  .  .  Sir  Jo.  Savile  offers  8,000Z.  per  ann. 
for  Yorkshire  recusants.  Sir  Geo.  Manners  and  Sir  Thos. 
Grantham,  2,000Z.  per  ann.  ?nore  than  before,  for  Lincolnshire."* 

Of  this  form  of  proceeding,  Gardiner  makes  the  feeble  excuse  : 
"It  is  quite  possible  that  James's  only  motive  was  his  extreme 
want"  (I,  224) — a  peculiarity  which  appears  to  have  extended 
throughout  the  time  he  reigned  in  England. 

How,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  Spedding  could  reg  a 
James  as  a  kind  of  idol,  a  pattern  of  what  a  king  should  be  , 
difficult  to  imagine.     Here  are  his  words  : — 

1  Indenvick,  12-13.  "  S.  P.  Dom.  James  1,"  LXXV,  13.  Cf.  "  Hist,  of 
First  Fourteen  Years  of  K.  James,"  69-70  (1692).  Of  his  lavishness  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  vide  T.  Carte,  "Hist,  of  Eng.,"  IV,  6  (1755). 

2  "Cal.  S.  P.  James  1,  Dom.,"  LXIV,  48  ;  LXVII,  135. 

2  Another  example  of  the  ingratitude  of  James  to  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor  will  be  found  in  "England  as  Seen  by  Foreigners,"  by  W.  B. 
Eye,  121,  270-1  (1865). 

*  "Cal.  S.  P.,  James  I.  Dom.,"  LIY,  78.     Italics  not  in  oridnal. 
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"  The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  him,  the  more  I  feel  not 
only  a  great  personal  kindness  for  him,  but  a  conviction  that,  as 
a  governor,  he  was  both  wise  and  patriotic : — wise  in  his  views, 
patriotic  in  his  desires  and  purposes.  But  then  he  had  three 
great  failings.  One  of  these  runs  thus  :  *  If  he  had  not  talked 
so  much,  I  question  whether,  even  now,  his  acts  would  have  been 
thought  foolish.  "1  He  was  fond  of  writing  and  of  talking 
platitudes,  containing  many  praiseworthy  promises,  which  he 
failed  to  carry  into  execution.  "  He  had  pure  Notions  in  Concep- 
tion, but  could  bring  few  of  them  into  Action,  though  they  tended 
to  his  own  Preservation."-  Among  the  "  Instructions  to  his  dearest 
Sonne,"  these  maxims  will  be  found  : — 

"  lustice,  which  is  the  greatest  vertue,  that  properly  belongeth 
to  a  King." 

"  A^se  lustice,  but  with  moderation,  as  it  turns  not  in  tyrannic  " 
(•'Basilicon  Doron,"  139). 

"Justice  I  will  give  to  all,  and  favour  to  such  as  deserve  it," 
he  said  in  his  first  speech  to  his  English  Parliament  in  1604 
(Gardiner,  I,  191).  How  he  applied  these  principles  in  Scotland 
has  already  been  related  in  the  case  of  the  Linlithgow  ministers  ; 
while  in  England  his  earliest  act  was  to  direct  a  thief  to  be  hanged 
without  trial  (Hallam,  I,  296). 

According  to  Spedding  (359)  "  Justice  demanded  "  that  James 
should  condemn  Ralegh  for  "  the  committing  of  many  murders  " 
at  St.  Thomas ;  but  when  the  latter  complained,  as  he  did  in  his 
letter  to  the  King  dated  24  September,  1618  (Edwards,  II,  368), 
of  the  Spaniards  having  murdered  in  cold  blood  many  English 
seamen,  Spedding  refrains  from  making  any  comment.  In  his 
*' Apologie  "  Ralegh  thus  relates  what  took  place  : — 

"  Why  did  .  .  .  those  Spaniards,  which  were  now  encountered 
in  Guiana,  tye  six  and  thirty  English  men  out  of  ]vlaster  "Walls 
Ship  of  London  and  mine  back  to  back,  and  cut  their  throats, 
after  they  had  traded  with  them  a  whole  month,  and  came  to  them 
a  shore ;  having  not  so  much  as  a  sword,  or  any  other  weapon, 
among  them  all"  (54-5 ;  and  ibid.  61-2,  in  letter  to  LordCarew). 

jSTo  action  or  remonstrance  of  any  kind  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  and  yet  out  of  the 
most  barefaced  audacity  this  incident  is  actually  cited  in  the 
"Declaration"  as  evidence  that  Ralegh  knew  of  the  existence  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Spaniards !  Here  is  the 
passage :  "It  appeares  notably  in  a  letter  of  his  owne  hand 
[apparently  the  one  sent  to  the  King],  written  since  his  returne 
from  his  voyage,  wherein  hee  complaines  that  the  Spaniards  of 
the  same  place,  did  murder  diuers   of  his  men,   which  came  in 

1  "Even,  witii  a  Rev.,"  I,  207. 

2  A.  Wilson,  '*Hist.  of  James,"  I,  289  (1653). 
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peace  to  trade  with  them,  some  seuen  yeeres  past"  (30-1).  And 
yet  Spedding  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  is  ready  enough  to  accuse  Ealegh.  Surely  he  must  have 
possessed  a  distorted  idea  of  justice  ! 

The  same  fear  of  offending  Spain  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
English  Court  to  a  later  period,  as,  according  to  a  letter  from 
Rev.  T.  Mead  to  Sir  M.  Stuteville  of  10  March,  1620-1,  Dr.  Evans 
had  recently  preached  a  sermon  from  Genesis  xlix.  5,  "and  here- 
upon digressing,  to  show  the  Spanish  cruelties  in  the  West  Indies, 
was,  for  it,  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house."^ 

The  sole  comment  of  Spedding  on  James's  dishonesty  in  money 
matters  is  this  remarkable  paragraph  :  "  I  am  not  going  to  defend 
either  the  profusions  of  the  King  which  had  exhausted  his 
exchequer,  or  the  methods  which  he  had  used  to  replenish  it"^ — 
a  convenient  way  to  dismiss  an  inconvenient  subject. 

In  forcing  the  exactions  of  the  Impositions  and  the  Benevo- 
lences upon  the  people,  he  must  have  forgotten  his  advice  to  his 
son,  "Aboue  all,  enriche  not  yourself e,  with  exactions  vpon  your 
subjectes."^ 

Apart  from  his  unscrupulous  methods  of  obtaining  and  of 
squandering  money,  does  James  merit  all  or  any  of  the  encomiums 
of  Spedding  for  his  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  justice^  Were  these 
qualities  exhibited  in  his  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
which  led  to  causes  that  produced  the  Gunpowder  Plot?  Were 
they  displayed  in  the  disgraceful  proceedings  connected  with  the 
divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex ;  with  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  Rochester  (Somerset)  the  King's  handsome  favourite  ;  with 
the  discreditable  imprisonment  of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  and  its  terrible 
culmination  in  his  murder,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  that  were 
ever  committed  in  the  Tower?  In  all  these  transactions  James 
was  in  one  way  or  other  mixed  up,  and  Hallam  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  based  on  details  fully  described  by  him,  that  "some 
important  secret  being  disclosed,  he  had  pusillanimously  acquiesced 
in  the  scheme  of  Overbury's  murder,"  in  which  his  confidant,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  had  taken  such  a  leading  part.  This  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  iDorne  out  by  the  King's  terror,  displayed  by 
him  throughout  the  trial,  and  by  his  letters  written  during  his 
"anxiety  and  suspense,  whether  Somerset  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  confess  his  guilt,  which  would  have  prevented  the  public 
appearance  of  the  witnesses,  and  anything  which  Somerset  might 
reveal."  But  Somerset  stoutly  refused  to  do  so.  Gardiner  re- 
marks, "  the  tricks  to  Mdiich  he  [James]  condescended,  in  order  to 
attain  the  desired  end,  were  innumerable"  (II,  351).  Some  idea 
of  James's  idea  of  justice  may  be  gleaned  from  his  attempt  to 

1  "Court  and  Times  of  James  I,"  by  T.  Birch,  II,  237  (1849). 

2  "Even,  -vvith  a  Rev.,"  II,  234. 

3  "Basil.  Dor.,"  146. 
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pardon  the  two  principal  prisoners  (regarded  by  Gardiner  as  "  a 
want  of  delicate  moral  perception  ") ;  and  while  all  the  secondary 
agents  in  the  murder  were  executed,  the  Earl  and  the  Countess 
were  reprieved,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  they  remained  about 
five  years,  and  were  then  pardoned  and  released.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  after  his  condemnation  James  gave  Somerset  £4000  a 
year  in  land,  which  he  took  grants  of  in  the  names  of  his  servants ; 
corresponded  with  him  after  his  release,  "and  seems  to  have  given 
him  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  former  favour."  ^ 

Was  the  character  of  James  elevated  by  his  treatment  of  Arabella 
Stuart?  A  case,  notes  Hallam,  as  "among  the  hard  measures  of 
despotism,  even  if  it  were  not  also  grossly  in  violation  of  English 
law  "  (I,  350).  Having  incurred  the  King's  displeasure  for  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Seymour,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1611, 
where,  notwithstanding  her  piteous  appeals  to  be  released,  she 
remained  till  her  death  on  15  September,  1615.  For  nearly  three 
years  she  had  been  insane,^  but  the  immediate  cause  of  her  decease 
was  dysentery — Tower  dysentery.  Her  remains,  unattended  and 
uncared  for,  were  removed  to  Westminster  Abbej^,  and  buried  like 
those  of  a  dog.  The  coffin,  placed  on  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  was 
"without  a  plate,  and  so  frail,  that  the  skull  and  bones  were  seen, 
as  far  back  as  the  record  of  visitors  extends,  visible  through  its 
shattered  frame."  ^  The  reason  is  thus  recorded  by  James's  apolo- 
gist :  "  Because  to  have  a  great  funeral  for  one  dying  out  of  the 
King's  favour  would  have  reflected  upon  the  King's  honour,  and 
therefore  it  was  omitted.""*  The  "King's  honour"  was  in  abeyance 
when  James  despoiled  Arabella  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  "  of  her  paternal  earldom  with  its  broad  lands,  and 
even  of  her  mother's  jewels,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Fowler."  ^ 

Then  we  have  the  cases  of  Ralegh,  of  Cobham,  and  of  Northum- 
berland, the  "diabolical  triplicity  "  ;  whose  ruin  was  mainly  effected 
by  means  of  the  malignant  letters  of  Lord  H.  Howard  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Northampton),  written  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  Cecil 
to  James,  during  the  last  two  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. *^  The 
asserted  plot  of  1603,  of  which  Gardiner  declared  in  his  latest 
work  that  Ralegh  was  "undeniably  innocent,""  and  yet  caused 
the  ruin  of  himself  and  of  Cobham.  The  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing that  of  Northumberland  was  created  by  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  with  which  he  was  accused  of  suspected  complicity.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  misleading  assertions  and    sophistry  of 

1  Hallam,  I,  352-4;  "  Archteologia,"  XVHI,  352-8;  Gardiner,  II,  340 
et  seq. 

2  Fide  "Life  of  A.  Stuart,"  by  E.  T.  Bradley,  II,  63  (1889). 

^  "  Histor.  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  by  Dean  Stanley,  157  (1882). 
^  Bp.  Goodman,  "Court  of  James  I,"  I,  209  (1839). 
■'  Edwards,  I,  298. 
«  "Trans.  D.  A.,"  XXXV,  569. 
"Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,"  562. 
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Coke,  no  proof  or  evidence  could  be  produced  to  show  that  he 
"  had  the  slightest  cognisance  of  it."  Nevertheless,  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  received  the  severe  sentence  of  being  deprived 
of  all  his  offices  ;  of  being  fined  £30,000  ;  and  of  being  imprisoned 
"  during  His  i\Iajesty's  pleasure."  He  remained  in  the  Tower  for 
eleven  years,  and  paid  £11,000  to  the  King.^ 

On  reviewing  the  foregoing  statements  in  illustration  of  James's 
kingcraft,  could  it  be  considered  as  probable  or  possible  for  the 
King  to  have  treated  Ralegh  differently  from  others,  when  in  his 
opinion  the  higher  qualities  of  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  justice 
were  in  any  way  detrimental  to  his  interests  1 

The  termination  of  his  unworthy  reign  is  thus  related  by  James 
Welwood  (1652-1727)  in  his  "Memoirs"  :  "King  James  went  off 
the  Stage  not  much  lamented ;  and  left  in  legacy  to  his  Son,  a 
discontented  People ;  an  unnecessary  expensive  War ;  an  in- 
cumbred  Revenue,  and  an  exhausted  Treasury  ...  in  fine,  he 
entail'd  upon  his  Son  all  the  Miseries  that  befel  him"  (ed.  1749, 
p.  17). 

1  Memoir  of  Northumberland  in  "  D.  N.  B.";  *«  The  House  of  Percy,"  by 
G.  Brenan,  II,  116  et  seq.,  199-200  (1902). 


